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SCRIPTURE CRITICISM. 

* The Lilies of the Field,” Mat. vi. 28. 
Strictures on Sir James Smith's 
Hypothesis respecting them. 
Opinionum commenta delet dies.  Cic. 


Tue following passage, extracted 
from ‘* Considerations respecting 
Cambridge, &c.”” by the worthy Pre- 
sident of the Linnean Society, has 
given a wide circulation to what ap- 
pears to me a glaring error, not in- 
deed of moral or theological import- 
ance, but which nearly destroys the 
effect of a striking allusion of our 
Saviour, by referring it to an insig- 
nificant, and not its legitimate ob- 
ject. 

“There is a celebrated text of 
great beauty to which I have ven- 
tured to apply a botanical elucida- 
tion, Our Saviour says to his dis- 
ciples,—Consider the lilies of the 
field how they grow, &c. This is 
commonly supposed to apply either 
to the white lily or tulip, neither of 
which is wild in Palestine. It is 
natural to presume that the Divine 
Teacher, according to his usual cus- 
tom, called the attention of his hear- 
ers to some object at hand, and as 
the fields of the Levant are overrun 
with the Amaryllis lutea, whose 
golden liliaceous flowers in Autumn 
afford one of the most brilliant and 
gorgeous objects in nature, the ex- 
pression of Solomon in all his glory 
not being arrayed like one of these 
is peculiarly appropriate. I con- 
sider the feeling with which this was 
expressed as the highest honour ever 
done to the study of plants; aud if 
REMEMBRANCER, No. 2. 
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my botanical conjecture be right, we 
learn a chronological fact respecting 
the season of the year when the ser- 
mon on the mount was delivered *.” 
It appears from a comparison of 
thesé two passages, that, in Sir 
James Smith’s opinion, our Saviour 
did not intend to particularize an 
individual plant as rivalling Solo- 
mon in all his glory, but an assent- 
blage of plants of one kind, which by 
their multitude and colour formed a 
brilliant and strikmg spectacle.— 
Any flowers, indeed, when in blos- 
som, growing together in profusion, 
would produce such an effect; «a 
field covered with daisies or dande- 
lions, seen at a little distance, would 
appear as if invested with cloth of 
silver, or cloth of gold +. But if our 
Lord’s words are duly considered, I 
think it will be apparent that he is 
not directing the attention of his 
hearers to the “ lilies of the field” in 
the aggregate, but individually. He 
does not bid them look around and 
behold the earth covered with innu- 
merable flowers of golden hue; nor 
assure them, that thus arrayed, it ex- 
hibited a more magnificent spectacle 
than Solomon in his robes of state. 
But he begins his exhortation with 
an emphatical word (xarayabers)t, 

* Considerations respecting Cambridge, &c. 
p. 39. 

+ Many interpreters have considered 
ra xpiva TY ayp# to mean wild flowers in ge- 
neral, and not to be confined to an individual 
species. But this interpretation seems liable 
to the same objections with that of Sir James 
Smith above stated. 

t Karayuabers ra xpwa ru aypy. Diligen- 
ter contemplamini et considerate lilia agri. 
Schleusner, Lex, in verbum xarayevSave. 
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which enjoins particular attention to 
an object so as to know it well, im- 
plying that an individual must be 
studied ; this is made still more evi- 
dent when he proceeds to compare 
Solomon in all his glory, not to these 
in the aggregate, but to one of these, 
to an individual lily of the field, 
whatever plant may be meant by that 
phrase. ‘This being granted, let me 
ask, Is it at all probable that our 
Saviour should select a low and lrum- 
ble plant, not particularly distin- 
guished by specious blossoms, as ex- 
ceeding in its array the most magni- 
ficent of monarchs! Surely a stately 
plant, with blossoms conspicuous for 
grace and beauty, would, in such a 
case, have been pointed out. How 
then can the autumnal Narcissus, a 
groveling plant, whose blossoms, 
scarcely so beautiful as those of the 
common crocus, which they greatly 
resemble, rising only three or four 
inches from the ground *, be regarded 
as an appropriate rival to Solomon 
in all his glory? 

There is another circumstance, al- 
luded to by our Lord, which fur- 
uishes some further presumptive evi- 
dence that the plant in question 
could not be the Amaryllis lutea; 
after it was withered it was employed 
as fuel. Now the leaves and blos- 
soms together of the plant last men- 
tioned, when withered, from their ex- 
treme shortness, would scarcely be 
worth collecting for this purpose, 
much less the blossoms alone. 

Having thus endeavoured to prove 
that the right of the Autumnal Nar- 
cissus to the honour Sir James Smith 
claims for it cannot be admitted; I 
shall next inquire whether that of the 
common white lily, (Lilium candi- 
dum L.) supposed by the stream of 
interpreters to be the lily of our Sa- 
viour, may not be substantiated.— 
Sir James affirms, as the ground of 
his objection to the general opinion, 
that this plant is not wild in Pales- 
tine. Before I admit that a plant 


* See Rees’s New Encyclopedia under 
Amaryllis lutea, 
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not now to be met with wild in any 
country could never have been so 
formerly, I must lay down a few ne- 
cessary distinctions. Plants vary as 
to their habitats, to use a botanical 
term, some being very local, and 
others more general. Plants of the 
former description, though numer- 
ous in a particular spot may be era- 
dicated from a country, either by til- 
lage, or a great demand for them for 
gardens *, but the others not. So 
that it is possible that a plant may 
not now be found wild where it for- 
merly abounded. How far the white 
lily in a wild state was local cannot 
easily be known, it was however al- 
ways in request for gardens, in an- 
cient as well as in modern times, 

But who can say positively that 
the white lily does not now grow 
wild in Palestine? Travellers that 
pass through a country, usually take 
a very cursory and confined survey 
of it. It cannot be supposed that 
they see a tenth part of its produc. 
tions; and therefore that they have 
not noticed any given plant in their 
route, furnishes no positive proof of 
its non existence. As Sir James 
Smith has not stated the evidence 
that has induced him to adopt the 
above opinion, no judgment can be 
formed with respect to its weight. 
I must observe, however, that there 
is counter evidence of a satisfac- 
tory kind, which goes to prove that 
the plant in question is still a native 
of Palestine: Miller, the author of 
the Gardener's Dictionary ; Profes- 
sor Willdenow; and the Editors of 
the Dictionaire D Histoire Natu- 
relle, recently published, assign this 
habitat to the lily ; and Linné, in the 
Amoenitates Academica, has in- 
cluded both it and the tulip (Tudipa 
gerneriana L.) (which likewise Sir 
James has noticed as not being in- 
digenous in the Holy Land) m a 
Flora Palestina, given in the fourth 
volume of that work, on the authority 


* The Lysimachia thyrsifiora is lost to our 
Flora from the former of these causes, and 
the Cypripedium Calceolus nearly, if not alto- 
gether, from the latter. 
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of wild specimens collected by Ran. 
wolf and determined by Gronovius ; 
the former being gathered near Jop- 
pa, and the latter on Lebanon *. 
From the same Flora it appears that 
Hasselquist found the Autumnal Nar- 
cissus near Jerusalem; but it is ob- 
servable that he was at that place 
only in April, whence it should seem 
that some individuals of this plant 
were then in flowert. He does not 
appear to have noticed it in Galilee, 
whither he went from Jerusalem. 
Taking all these circumstances 
into consideration, it will appear that 
the claim of the white lily to be con- 
sidered as a native of Palestine, as 
far as the evidence of travellers goes, 
is equally good with that of the 
Amaryllis. In this respect they both 
stand upon the same footing. But 
when compared with our Saviour's 
words, the former will be found to 
answer the characters that they ne- 
cessarily imply in a much more sa- 
tisfactory manner than the latter ; its 
stately height, eminent gracefulness 
and beauty, and agreezble odour are 
obvious to every beholder, and have 
been celebrated from the earliest 
ages {, and the pure whiteness and 
waxy texture of its blossoms exhibit 
a glory far superior to that of the 
richest robes with which the most 
magnificent of oriental monarchs 
could invest himself. There is some 
reason for believing that amongst the 


* Page 454 compared with 447. 

+ Travels, p.121. Dr. Russel also seems 
to have seen it in blossom at this time, since 
he includes it in his list of April flowers 
(Aleppo p. 37), though it appeared in great- 
est abundance after the first rains in An- 
tumn (p. 42.). 

t Lilium rose nobilitate proximum est 
et impositum etiam maxime rosas 
decet Nec ulli florum excelsitas ma- 
jor . Candor ejus eximius, foliis foris 
striatis, et ab angustiis in latitudinem pau- 
latim sese laxantibus, effigie calathi, resupinis 
per ambitum labris, tenuique filo et semine, 
stantibus in medio crocis. Ita odor color- 
que duplex, et alius calicis, alius staminis, 
differentia angusta. lin. Hist. Nat. 1. xxi. 
c. 5. Kpwov. Lilium, maxime album in agris 
crescens, cujus tanta apud veteres erat dig- 
nitas, ut xar’ eZeyny Av9oe diceretur. Schleus- 
ner. Ler. in verbum xpiver 
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Jews, on occasions of state, kings 
and princes were arrayed in white, 
or at least that their outer garments 
were of that colour*. If this idea 
be correct, with what peculiar pro- 
priety did our Saviour select the 
white lily to compare with Solomon 
in all his glory. 

To prove further that it was this 
very lily, and not the Amaryllis 
lutea, or indeed any other species of 
lily, that our Saviour had in his eye, 
some powerful evidence may be ad- 
duced from the Old Testament, pro- 
vided it be granted that wry in He- 
brew is synonymous with xpivoy in 
Greek; and that it is, seems clear 
not only from the authors of the sep- 
tuagint version having usually ren- 
dered one word by the other, but 
also from Solomon’s more than once 
alluding to these flowers as abound- 
ing in fields and pastures+, thus 
agreeing with our Saviour’s designa- 
tion of them as “ Lilies of the field.” 

There are two circumstances de- 
ducible from passages in the Old 
Testament which go to prove that 
the Hebrew ywrw is the white lily, 
and not the Autumnal Narcissus. 
The first of which relates to the 
shape of the blossom, and the second 
to its colour. 

In the description given of the 
brazen sea placed in Solomon’s tem- 
plet, it is said, according to our 
translation, ‘‘ And the brim thereof 
was wrought like the brim of 4 cup 
with flowers of lilies.” But the literal 
rendering of the Hebrew is, ‘‘ And 
its lip like the fashion (or work) of 
the lip of acup, the flower of the 
lily.””. The most obvious interpreta- 
tien of which seems to be, that the 
lip or brim of the brazen sea was 
moderately reflected, or curved out- 
wards, like the brim of a cup or the 
flower of the lily. Most of the 
commentators on the passage in 
Pole’s Synopsis have adopted this 


* Gen. xli. 42. 2 Sam. vie 14, Eccles, 
ix, 8. Dan. vii. 9. Rev. i. 13. iv. 4. xv. 6. 

+ Canticles ii. 16. iv. 5. vi. 3. 

+ 1 Kings vii. 26. 
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interpretation *, and it is counte- 
nanced by all the antient versions 
except the Arabic, as it is also by 
the Targum. If admitted it will de- 
cide the question between the ama- 
ryllis and the white lily, since the 
blossom of the former has a curva- 
ture inward, while in the latter its 
direction is outwards, “ effigie cala- 
thi,” as Pliny speaks, a strong pre- 
sumption in favour of its identity 
with the lily of Judea. 

By other passages in the Old 
Testament we are enabled very satis- 
factorily to ascertain that the colour 
of this lily was white. In the book 
of Canticles there are two passages 
which appear to me to prove this 
very clearly, since unless they are 
intended to set forth the whiteness of 
the skin, and in one case, if not in 
both, as contrasted with another 
colour, they seem to be without 
meaning. The first is in the fourth 
chapter (v. 5), ‘© Duo ubera tua sicut 
duo hinnuli capree gemelli, qui 
pascuntur in liliis.” This passage, 
whether we render the Hebrew monw 
a nipple or a breast +, can mean only 


* Quasi labium calicis, i. e. repandum ut 
caliges et lila, et modice flexuim in exteri- 
orem partem, Secundum opus labii calicis, 
et floris lilii —— sunt enim, flores lilii cur- 
vati. Pol. Syneps in loc. 

‘* Aud the proper lily may be intended 
in that expression of 1 Kings vii. that the 
brazen sea was of the thickness of a hand- 
breadth, and the brim like a lily. For 
the figure of that flower being round at the 
bottom, aud somewhat repandous or in- 
verted (he means reflected, as he uses the same 
term with respect to the Martagon ) at the top, 
doth handsomely illustrate the comparison,” 
Sir Thos. Brown’s Miscellany Tracts, p. 20, 

+ ‘* Atque ut hic candor (nempe liliorum) 
uberum candorem refert, ita cum in horti 
areola, aut in agri portione aliquot numero 
lilia supra planum solum eminent, mammas 
imitari videntur, que pari ratione supra pec- 
tus assurguntet protuberant. Rursus in illis 
liliis si pascantur £uOas xeuadss, i. e. rufi 
hinnuli, duo gemini et prorsus similes, 
eminus aspicientibus tanquam papilla in 
uberibus apparebunt, Neque novum videri 
debet, quod vel hic binnuli, vel Cant. ii. 16, 
& vi. 3. greges pascuntur inter lilia: cum 
in Judea et Syria, lilia von colantur in 
hortis, ut apud nos; sed in agris passim 
ocenrrant.” Bochart. Hierosoic, 1. 1. iji, 


c. 24. 
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to allude to the complexion of the 
bride ; and if her neck was compared 
to a tower of ivory, the complexion 
of the covered part of her body could 
be illustrated by nothing more ap- 
propriate than the superior white- 
ness of the Jily, ‘The other passage 
is in the seventh chapter (v. 2.) and 
is evidently intended to convey pre- 
cisely the same idea of whiteness. 
‘« Venter tuus sicut acervus tritici 
vallatus liliis.” Parallel with this is 
another passage * in which the per- 
son of the bridegroom is described, 
“Venter ejus eburneus distinctus 
sapphiris,” whence it seems indubita- 
bly to follow, that the idea of white- 
ness was as much intended to be con- 
veyed by the metaphorical use of 
lilies, as by that of ivory. Aud, the 
sexes of the two parties considered, 
probably of superior whiteness. 
‘There is one passage, however, in 
the same book, which, at first sight, 
seems to imply that Solomon's liles 
were red+. In the fifth chapter 
(v. 13.) it is said, that “ his lips 
(are) lilies dropping sweet smelling 
myrrh.” But the comparison in this 
passage is not between the colour of 
the lips and that of the lily, but be- 
tween their scent {. And when any 
text admits of two senses, the one 
primary and the other secondary, 
and the secondary sense does not 


* Cantic. v. 14. 

+ Pliny says that the xpi:ey of the Greeks 
was red, (l. xxi. c. 5.) but Stapel in his 
notes upon Theophrastus observes with re- 
spect to this passage of Pliny, ‘* Rubens 
lilium xgivoy Vocar: tradit, quare doctissimi 
botanici codicem corruptum existimant, ac 
legendum epu3poy xpivov, vel quod magis placet 
composita voce spuOpoxpivev.” 655. 2, How- 
ever this be, that the Greeks by the term 
xpivey understood the white lily generally and 
by way of eminence, is evident from the 
well known line of Theocritus. 

Asuxoy To Mpivoy ESI, peapawETas AviKa simles. 
The term was however often used by the 
Greeks more indiscriminately, not only for 
other lilies, but also for various flowers,— 
See Schleusner, Lex, in verb. and Sir Tho. 
Brown’s Miscellany Tracts, p. 19. 

} Sir Thomas Brown thinks the houey- 
drops observable in Martagon lilies, and the 
Crown Imperial may be here alluded to 
(ubi supr, p. 20) but the scent does not cor- 
respond, 
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agree with other texts, the primary 
is only to be insisted upon. 

There are other places in Serip- 
ture which relate in some degree to 
this subject, as for instance that in 
Hosea, where it is said of Israel, 
that ‘“* he shall grow, or rather 
flourish as the lily, and cast forth his 
roots as Lebanon *,” where height 
and beauty seem implied as well as 
deep rooting; but, 1 trust, I have 
said enough to prove that the Au- 
tumnal Narcissus cannot be syno- 
nymous with our Saviour’s lilies of 
the field, and that there is the best 
reason for adhering to the received 
opinion, that the common white lily 
was the plant in question. 


a 


Vindication of Dr. Laurence from 
the Aspersions of Mr. Belsham 
and the late Dr. Estlin. 


Con FIDENCE in asserting one’s own 
opinions, and subtlety in perplexing 
the meaning of an adversary, are 
among the arts of controversy, which 
are most calculated to deceive the 
unsuspecting and inexperienced. A 
singular instance of the use of these 
disingenuous artifices occurs in the 
manner in which the Unitarians have 
treated Dr. Laurence, whose pole- 
mical skill is only equalled by his 
forbearance and moderation. He 
brings his arguments to bear directly 
upon the point which he has in view, 
and is too earnest in the pursuit of 
his object, to take notice of the 
weakness of his opponent in matters 
not immediately connected with the 
question at issue. These high quali- 
fications have not been sufficient to 
exempt him from a very contrary con- 
duct on the part of his opponents, 
and when once the word of misre- 
presentation has gone abroad, it is 
hardly to be conceived, with what 
rapidity it is circulated, and with 
what implicit credulity it is received 
by men, who prefer the strongest 


* Hosea xiv. 5. 
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claims to candour and the love of 
truth. 

The following passage occurs in a 
note to Mr. Belshain’s Letter to the 
Unitarian Christians of South Wales, 
p. 30, ** What can be said of that 
flagrant misrepresentation of the 
Editors of the Improved Version, by 
Dr. Lawrence (Laurence) of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, which has been so 


justly exposed by my learned friend 


Dr. Estlin, whose candid mind was 
itself imposed upon by it till he did 
what few of Dr. Lawrenee’s readers 
would do—he consulted the Im- 
proved Version itself, and found that 
the charge alleged was absolutely 
without foundation ?” 

If this charge were not “ abso- 
lutely without foundation,” the cha- 
racter of Dr. Laurence would be un- 
worthy and incapable of defence. 
But in the shewing and quotations 
of Dr. Estlin himself the charge is 
without foundation. Dr. Laurence 
in his work entitled, ‘‘ Critical Re- 
flexions upon some important misre- 
presentations contained in the Uni- 
tarian Version of the New Testa- 
ment,” directly charges the Editors 
of the Improved Version with ap- 
pealing to the authority of Michaelis 
on a question, in which the German 
Divine is immediately opposed to 
them. On the subject of conjec- 
tural criticism, the Editors allege in 
their introduction, p. xix. ‘* Never- 
theless there is no reason, why criti- 
cal conjecture should be entirely ex- 
cluded from the New Testament any 
more than from the works of any 
other ancient author; and some very 
plausible conjectures of no inconsi- 
derable importance, have been sug- 
gested by men of great learning and 
sagacity, which, to say the least, 
merit very attentive consideration. 
See particularly John i. 1, vi. 4. and 
Romans ix. 5.” The reference is 
made to “ Marsh’s Michzlis, ch. x.” 
and the obvious meaning of the re- 
ference is, that the alleged authority 
supports the doctrine of the text. 
But Dr. Laurence follows up the re- 
ference and shews, that in the chap- 
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ter to which the Editors appeal, “ it 
is singular, that Michaelis reprobates 
in the strongest terms all theological 
conjecture whatsoever.” Having 
questioned also, whether the Editors 
had read the chapter to which they 
appeal, he proceeds to shew that 
** the very conjectural emendations, 
which they (the Editors) particularly 
notice, he (Michaelis) directly cen- 
sures in the most pointed terms, and 
expressly brings forward to illustrate 
the position, that theological conjec- 
ture is never admissible.” 

Thus clearly does Dr. Laurence 
convict the Unitarians of appropriat- 
ing to themselves an authority, to 
which they have not only no claim, 
but which is in immediate opposition 
to them on the point in debate. 
This account of their conviction is 
extracted from the notes which Dr. 
Estlin has annexed to his ‘‘ Unitarian 
Christian's Statement and Defence of 
his Principles;” and it almost ex- 
ceeds belief, that he should conclude 
this account in the following words: 
“A friend of mine shewed it (a 
chapter of Dr. Laurence’s Remarks) 
to me on a visit at his house, as ex- 
hibiting a decisive proof of the in- 
competency of the Translators to the 
work which they had undertaken. 
Coinciding in opinion with Michae- 
lis, I expressed without reserve my 
disapprobation of their conduct in 
this mstance. When I arrived at 
home, I looked into the New Ver- 
sion, and with an astonishment, in 
which my readers will probably par- 
ticipate, I found that the translation 
of the very passages is made not 
from the conjectural reading, but 
from the received text. ' 

** Such are the modes of attack. 
ing Unitarianism!” p. 58. 

But Dr. Laurence’s remarks, ac- 
cording to his adversary’s statement, 
were not on the translation, nor on 
the notes annexed to the translation, 
but on the matter contained in the 
introduction, and the opposition be- 
tween that matter and the alleged 
authority of Michaelis. Dr. Estlin’s 


astonishment therefore was excited 
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without the fault of Dr. Laurence, 
and his anticipation that his readers 
would participate in his astonish. 
ment was justified by the conduct 
of Mr. Belsham, who seems to have 
been desirous that his readers should 
also participate in it; and therefore 
he affords them no opportunity of 
examining even Dr. Estlin’s state- 
ments, and offers them no motive of 
appreciating the candour of Dr. 
Laurence, but prejudges the whole 
question, by his expression of the 
“ flagrant misrepresentation” of the 
one, and the just exposition of the 
other. The charge however com- 
pletely recoils; the Unitarians have 
misrepresented Dr. Laurence, not 
Dr. Laurence the Unitarians. If Dr. 
Estlin bad been living, we would not 
have called his candour in question, 
we would have advised him, when 
he examined a book, to examine it 
in the right place, before he pro- 
nounced judgment on the author's 
ingenuousness; and if Unitarians 
should again be tempted to exclaim, 
“Such are the modes of attacking 
Unitarianism,” we are prepared to 
rejoin, And such are the modes of 
defending it. 

It may not be impertinent to re- 
mark, that the following translations 
in the Improved Version are not ac- 
cording to the received text, as Dr, 
Estlin asserts : 

John i. 1. The Word was a god. 

Romans ix. 5. Of whom by na- 
tural descent Christ came God, who 
is over all be blessed for ever, 


i 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Richard Bazter. 
** I must beg leave to class the Rev. 
Richard Baxter among the brightest 
ornaments of the Church of Eng- 
land.’ ‘ With his controversial 
writings I amlitile acquainted; but 
his practical writings, in four massy 
folios, are a treasury of Christian 
wisdom.” (Wilberforce’s Practical 

View, 12mo. p. 242.) 

The preceding extract was not 
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made directly from the volume to 
which it refers, but was taken from 
an abridgment of Baxter’s Saints’ 
Rest, to which “ Mr. Wilberforce’s 
Recommendation” is prefixed. It 
would seem therefore that the testi- 
mony which this gentleman has 
borne to the sound churchmanship 
and wisdom of Richard Baxter, has 
not been ineffectual: and as there 
are many to whom it must appear 
incorrect, there can be no impro- 
priety in subjecting it to a cross ex- 
amination. 

Is it not then rather unusual to 
pronounce that any man is an orna- 
ment of this or that church, while 
we have little acquaintance with his 
controversial writings? Practical 
works of considerable value may be 
found in all the variety of Christian 
and eyen of heathen authors: it is 
not probable that the morality of 
Massillon, of Pascal, of Fenelon, 
among the Catholics; of Calvin, or 
of Saurin, among the reformed, 
should be mentioned without praise 
by the candid or enlightened ; and 
why may not they be represented 
as transmarine ornaments of the 
Church of England, if it is imma- 
terial to consider their controver- 
sial opinions? Still more might the 
most respectable among dissenting 
teachers, Doddridge, Watts, and 
Hall be regarded as sound members 
of a society, to the principles of 
which they had serious and invinci- 
ble objections. Without detracting 
therefore from the merits or the 
piety of these ornaments to the Dis- 
senters from the Church of England, 
it is still certain that a recommenda- 
tion which should number them 
among its children, must be calcu- 
lated to mislead the unwary upon a 
subject of importance, 

With regard to the particular case 
of Richard Baxter : it is not intended 
todeny that he was a very extraordi- 
nary man; but it may perhaps be 
shewn that he has also a very extra- 
ordinary encomiast. Making due al- 
lowance for the exaggeration with 


which his character has been paint- 


re 
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ed, remembering that the greater 
part of our acquaintance with his 
conduct, is taken from his life writ- 
ten by himself, and that vanity was 
his predominant foible, he still must 
be regarded as a man whose piety and 
talents would lead to distinction in 
any age of the Church : born a cen- 
tury sooner he might have taken a 
lead in the Reformation, and be- 
come the Knox or the Calvin of Eng- 
land ; born in a petty state he might 
have ruled it as despotically as 
Calvin did Geneva; in the Catholic 
Communion he might have presided 
over the College of Jesuits, or have 
established Jansenism upon the 
Papal throne ; or lastly, in quiet 
times, and with a regular education, 
he might have been a genuine mem- 
ber of the Church of England, and 
taken no insignificant rank among its 
ornaments and defenders. 

These opinions are not derived 
from the writings of his opponents ; 
but have arisen from a perusal of his 
own statements and reasoning, and 
might appeal to them at once for con- 
firmation. Not that Baxter’s real cha- 
racter was unknown during his life ; 
or that the writings of Long, Edwards, 
and |’Estrange can be easily refut- 
ed; but as they were under the in- 
fluence of those violent passions 
which distinguished the period in 
which they wrote, many objections 
may be made to their evidence, 
which will not exist against the au- 
thority of Baxter himself. Let 
his ‘ Narrative of the most memorable 
passages of his life and times,’ and a 
tew of his explanatory or justifica- 
tory pieces be the test of his cha- 
racter or conduct, and the weight 
to which his judgment is entitled, 
as well as his claim to enumeration 
among the brightest ornaments of 
our Church, will be placed beyond 
dispute in a moment. 

He was the son of a small free- 
holder, and received his education 
ata village school in Shropshire ; 
his constitution was very infirm from 
his earliest years: with the excep- 
tion of a year and a half which he 
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spent at Ludlow, as pupil to the 
Chaplain to the Council, and a 
month at Whitehall with the Master 
of the Revels, he passed all his time 
previous to ordination in the neigh- 
bourhood of his native place ; and 
being appointed usher to a school! at 
Dudley, he was ordained by the bi- 
shop of Worcester, and subscribed 
according to law. So far he is cer- 
tainly to be considered a regular mi. 
nister of the Church; but his life 
from this time forwards was one 
continued course of non-conformity 
and irregularity; ‘* the surplice | 
more doubted of, but more inclined 
to think it lawful, though I never 
wore it to this day.” ‘* The cross in 
baptism I thought Dr. Ames proved 
unlawful ; and though I was not 
without some doubting in the point, 
yet because I most inclined to judge 
it unlawful, never once used it to 
this day. A form of prayer | judged 
to be lawful, and in some cases law- 
fully imposed. Our Liturgy in par- 
ticular, | judged to have much dis- 
order and defectiveness in it; but 
nothing that should make the 
useof it in the ordinary public 
worship to be unlawful to them 
that have not liberty to do better. 
Discipline I wanted in the Church ; 
but I did not then understand that 
the very frame of Diocesan Prelacy 
excluded it, but thought, it had been 
only the Bishop’s personal neglects, 
Subscription | began to judge un- 
lawful, and saw that I had sinned by 
temerity in what I did.” The Life 
of Baxter by himself, 1696, (p. 14.) 
The period ‘of which he here speaks 
is that of the year immediately fol- 
lowing his ordination. So long did 
hecontinue steadfast in the execution 
of that office which had been en- 
trusted to him, on the condition of 
subscription and canonical obe- 
dience. — 

He next removed to Bridgcnorth, 
as assistant to the Pastor of that 
place; who from the privilege of 
the town was both Pastor and Or- 
dinary, ‘‘ by which means I had a 
very full congregation to preach to, 
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and a freedom from all those things 
which I scrupled or thought unlaw- 


ful.’ P.15. When the long Par- 
liament assembled, a petition was 
sent up from Kidderminster against 
the Vicar of that town. The Vicar 
desired to compound the matter 
with the petitioners, and it was 
agreed that he should allow 601 a 
year to a preacher to be nominated 
by them, and give that preacher per- 
mission to preach whenever he 
pleased ; the Vicar continuing to 
read the common prayer, and do all 
else that was to be done. (Vide Life, 
p- 20.) And “ Mr. Lapthorn, a fa- 
mous man, turned from non-con- 
formity by King James, having been 
tried, and his roughness, and great 
immethodicalness and + digressions 
having offended the leading party,” 
Mr. Baxter was invited, and ‘“ hay- 
ing preached one day was ch ny, 
nemine contradicente.” Nothing 
can be imagined more ornamental 
to the Church of England than this 
entire proceeding. It subsequently 
appears, that the town of Kidder- 
minster was well affected to the go- 
vernment ; and that the leading ma- 
gistrates in the neighbourhood did 
not approve of extemporary prayer, 
and one of them “a knight, Sir R, 
C. did cause a great part tof the pa- 
rish to follow him, and do as he did, 
when else our success and concord 
would have been much more happy 
than it was.” P.94. It is plain, 
therefore, that the appointment of 
Baxter to Kidderminster, was an 
able manceuvre of the Puritan party. 
The Vicar was afraid to await the 
effect of a petition ; but had this pe- 
tition been presented, and his sus- 
pension been the result, the nomi- 
nation of successor would not 
have been in their hands; and by 
obtaining an active and respectable, 
instead of an inetlicient minister, 
they might have been even worse off 
than before. They therefore very 
prudently relaxed in their proceed- 
ings ; having frightened the Vicay 
into the resignation of his pulpit, 
and condescended to allow him “ te 
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read common prayer and do all other 
things,”’ they sent for probationers 
to relieve him from the rest of his 
duty. 

These being the unquestionable 
proofs of Mr. Baxter’s sound 
churchmanship, while the powers 
by which he was ordained were still 
paramount in the land, his conduct 
must next be considered during the 
period of their subversion. It would 
not be candid to blame him too 
harshly for submitting to a govern- 
ment, which punished disobedience 
with severity ; and therefore how 
justly soever he may be regarded on 
other occasions, as self-willed and 
contumacious ; he may easily be ex- 
cused, for the alacrity and good 
grace with which he submitted to 
the edicts that abolished the Church 
of England. And if it shall appear 
that this submission was as sincere 
as it was unconditional, that the As- 
sembly of Divines at Westminster, 
were the most esteemed of his 
friends, and that the directory 
which they agreed upon for the pub- 
lic worship of God, was the object 
of his warmest admiration; it will 
be hardly necessary to advert to lis 
taking the covenant at Coventry, 
or rejecting the liturgy at the Savoy, 
in order to ascertain the correctness 
of Mr. Wilberforce’s proposition. 

He informs us, p. 33, “ that very 
few of all that learned pious synod 
at Westminster were non-conformists 
before ;” and again at p. 73, after 
having very candidly blamed their 
persecution of the only episcopal 
divme who accepted their invitation 
and appeared at the synod, he adds, 
that “* the divines there congregate 
were men of eminent learning and 
godliness, and ministerial abilities 
and fidelity; and being not worthy 
to be one of them myself, I may 
the more freely speak the truth 
which I know, even in the face of 
malice and envy, that as far as I am 
able to judge by the information of 
all history of that kind, and by any 
other evidences left us, the Chris- 
tian world, since the days of the 
ReMEMBRANCER, No. 2. 
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Apostles, had never a synod of 
more excellent divines, taking one 
with another, than this synod and 
the synod of Dort were.” The truth 
of this assertion is not at present 
under discussion; but granting that 
these divines were inferior to none 
but the Apostles, it is still hardly 
credible that any man cau compare 
their confession of faith, their cate- 
chisms, their directory, or their form 
of Church government, with the ca- 
nons, constitutions, articles, and li- 
turgy of our Church, without per- 
ceiving that there are innumerable 
contradictions between them. If it 
is an improvement upon the doctrine 
of the Church to hold that ‘* by the 
decree of God, for the manifesta- 
tion of his glory, some men and an- 
gels are predestinated unto ever- 
asting life, and others fore-ordained 
to everlasting death.” “ That these 
angels and men, thus predestinated 
and fore-ordained are so particularly 
and unchangeably designed, and their 
number is so certain and definite 
that it cannot be either increased or 
diminished,” Confess. of Faith, chap. 
iii. Art. 3 and 4, that “ all those 
whom God hath predestinated unto 
life, and those only he is pleased in 
his appointed and accepted time ef- 
fectually to call, that others not 
elected, although they may be called 
by the ministry of the word, and 
may have some common operations 
of the Spirit, yet they never truly 
come unto Christ, and therefore can- 
not be saved,” chap. x.; if it be an 
improvemeut on our Liturgy to take 
it altogether away, and substitute no 
prescribed form in its stead; if our 
discipline, in which we have con- 
fessed ourselves deficient, without 
hitherto being able to discover a 
remedy, will be mended by remov- 
ing the successors of the Apostles, 
and setting up the platform of Ge- 
neva in their place, then the pious 
and quondam conforming synod of 
Westminster divines are the genuine 
organs of a Church which can hardly 
be said to have existed before their 
operations commenced, and which 
M 
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fell to rice no more with the restora- 
tion of the king. 

But it is a singular trait in the 
character of Richard Baxter, that 
he did not conform even to the pre- 
cepts of this most godly synod. 
From some cause or other not mate- 
rial to the present discussion, he still 
refused to conduct himself accord- 
ing to law. Whether this proceeded 
from scruples of conscience, or whe- 
ther according to the statement of 
Roger L’Estrange he wished to be 
‘his own king, and his own pope, to 
prescribe his own laws, and grant 
lis own pardons,” will perhaps be 
ascertained in the conclusion of these 
remarks. But first let us enquire 
into his proceedings at Kiddermin- 
ster, after he had ceased to act as 
chaplain to a regiment in the Par- 
liament’s army, and had returned in 
peace and prosperity to his former 
ubode. During his absence, an ab- 
sence occasioned according to his 
statement by the violence of the 
Novatists, and consequently conti- 
nued till their power was at an end, 
the people at Kidderminster re- 
newed their articles against the vi- 
car, and the plece way sequestered, 
Mr. Baxter refused to accept any 
situation except the old one of lec- 
turer, and “ the inhabitants finding 
no one to their mind, eppointed a 
Mr. Serjeant to ofliciate, and kept 
the vicarage vacant.” An bundred 
pounds a year, and an indifferent 
lodving was all that Baxter would 
conseut to receive 
Kidderminster, and he informs us, 
that he said “ if they would premise 
to submit to the doctrine of Christ, 
which as his minister I should deliver 
fo them, proved by the Holy Scrip- 
tures, I would not leave them.” Life, 
p. 79. “ This covenant was drawn up 
between us in articles, the old vicar 
received 401., and the remainder was 
paid to Mr. Serjeant.” Allowing all 
due credit to Mr. Baxter for the 
pecuniary part of this transaction, is 
there any other portion of it which 
can possibly be commended? He 
often boasts of his attachment to 
order and methed: by which he 
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means the metaphysical distinctions 
of the schools; but when the assem- 
bly of divines recommend the very 
same things, he becomes a party to 
the irregular, and even illegal trans- 
actions which he has described. So 
illegal indeed were they deemed, by 
these whom he compelled on pain of 
his displeasure to submit to them, 
that they actually “‘ went privately 
and got an order to settle him in the 
title, and never shewed it him, but 
kept it by them secretly; only to se- 
cure the place from a surprise, and 
themselves from repaying what they 
had dispersed.” Life, p. 79. 

Thus was Baxter a se: ond time 
placed at Kidderminster, and there 
he remained till the return of the 
king. It will readily be believed 
that he applied himself with zeal te 
the furtherance of that good work, 
which had hitherto been impeded by 
the Royalists; and “ most of the bit- 
ter enemics of godliness, that rose in 
tumult against him before in their 
very hatred of Puritans, had gone 
out into the wars, into the king’s ar- 
nies, and were guickly killed, aud 
few of them ever returned again, 
and so there were few to make any 
great opposition to godliness.” P.86. 
In short, he had every thing now his 
own way; and an abstract of his 
preceedings will enable us to deter- 
mine whether that was the way of 
the Church which he ornamented so 
brightly. 

It has already been seen that the 

ondition of his covenant with the 
good folks whom he lectured was, 
that they should submit to the doc- 
trine which he, as Christ’s minister, 
should preach. He accordingly in- 
stituted a form of Church discipline 
for the government of his own con- 
gregation, as well as a more ex- 
tended systein for the regulation of 
his neighbours, “* Every first Wed- 
nesday of the month was our monthly 
meeting for parish discipline, and 
every first Thursday of the month 
was the ministers’ meeting for disci- 
pline and disputation, and in those 
disputations it fell to my lot to be 
almost constant moderator, (just as 
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it fell to Calvin's lot to be almost 
constant president) and for every 
such day usually I prepared a writ- 
ten disputation.” P. 84. The clergy 
who attended these meetings are 


enumerated at p. 90, and some of 


them must have resided about thirty 
miles trom Kidderminster. The meet- 
ings consequently could not have 
consisted of the pastors of a stated 
district, but of as many as could be 
prevailed upon to recognize the 
self-constituted authority of Baxter, 
and who had zeal enough to travel 
once a month to his visitation. Such 
singular benefit did they reap from 
the written disputations of their al- 
most coustant moderator, that not 
one of them continued in their liv. 
ings after the act of uniformity had 
passed. 

Mr. Baxter is well known to have 


been among the most virulent of 


those who opposed the Indey id- 
ents; yet what was his own: on- 
duct, as well ‘in times of usurpa- 
tion when he had mercy and free- 
dom,” as “ under our rightful king 
and governor, when he was silenced, 
and laid by as a broken vessel,” 
p- 84, but a strict adherence to the 
spirit, if not to the letter of inde- 
pendency. He assembled as many 
as would come to him, and taught 
them how they should proceed. Ei- 
ther, therefore, there were no such 
meetings in those distant places from 
which he drew members to his sy- 
nod, and in this case the boasted 
reformation under the tyranny of 
Cromwell must be confined to the 
neighbourhood of Baxter, or these 
meetings were deserted in order to 
wait upon the Puritan Bishop, and 
the general laws of the Church were 
sacrificed to the influence and ho- 
nour of its self-elected metropolitan. 
Whichever supposition we adopt, it 
is impossible to shew that the eclicts 
of the divines who assembled at 
Westminster were ever properly car- 
ried into effect. 

Thus much for his provincial go- 
vernment; the parochial discipline 
was equally uncommon, and seems 
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to have been equally the work of 
him who would be klong as well as 
pope. “ We told the people that 
we went not about to gather a new 
Church, but taking the parish for the 
Church, unless they were unwilling 
to own their membership, we were 
resolved to exercise that discipline 
with all.” “© We desired all that did 
own their membership in this parish 
Church, and take us for their pas- 
tors, to give in their names,” ‘ and 
others to be silent,” ‘and so for very 
fear of discipline all the parish kept 
off except about six hundred, when 
there were in all above sixteen hun- 
dred of age to be communicants. 
Yet. because it was their own doing, 
and they knew they might come in 
when they would, they were quiet in 
their separation.” p, 91. He pro- 
ceeds to argue tor the wisdom of this 
mode of proceeding ; but that ques- 
tion would carry us too far; he does 
not state that his conduct was recu- 
lated by any one but himself, and 
we need not state that it is irrecon- 
cileable in the whole, and in every 
part to the principles and the prac- 
tice of the Church. 

How thoroughly this mistaken 
man was satisfied with Ais own asso- 
ciation, &c. (which he assures us 
contained neither Presbyterian nor 
Independent, but men of no faction 
nor siding with any party) will appear 
from the following passage. ‘ And 
1 must add this to the true informa- 
tion of posterity, that God did so 
wonderfuily biess the labours of his 
unanimous faithful ministers, that 
had it not been for the faction of 
the prelatists on one side that drew 
menu off, and the iactions of the 
giddy and turbulent sectaries on the 
other side (who pulled down all go- 
vernment, cried down the ministers, 
and broke all into coniusion, and 
made the people at their wits ends 
not knowing what religion to be of) 
together with some laziness and self- 
ishness in many of the ministry, I 
say, had it not been for these impe- 
diments, England had been like in a 
quarter of an age to have become a 
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land of sainfs, and a pattern of ho- 
liness to all the world, and the un- 
matchable paradise of the earth” 11! 
p- 97. 

These then were the plans and the 
principles of Baxter, at a time when 
he was at liberty to conduct himself 
as he pleased; his conduct after the 
restoration was never so explicit ; 
and any sacrifices which he might 
have then consented to make for 
peace, cannot be considered as con- 
clusive evidence of his opinion. Still 
enough is known of his opinion to 
set the question of his churchman- 
ship at rest; and whatever may be 
thought of the act of miformity, 
that man can hardly be called a 
sound member of the Church who 
would have taken away the whole 
Liturgy, and substituted another in 
its place; and then would have left 
it at the option of every minister to 
use as much and as little of that 
other as he thought fit; and who 
afterwards ‘ protested (Appendix, 

. 110, No. 5.) that did he not take 
it to be sinful, and hazarding to his 
soul, he never should have stuck at 
conformity.” 

These remarks might be extended 
toa much greater length; but enough 
has been said upon that part of Mr. 
Wilberforce’s encomium, which re- 
presented Richard Baxter as an or- 
nament to the Church of England ; 
and his claims to superior wisdom 
will bé examined in a lowe number, 


— 


Thoughts on the National Society 
Sor the Education of the Poor in 
the Principles of the Established 
Church. 


IN order fully to appreciate the value 
of a possession, it may be sometimes 
necessary to refer to the circum- 
stances, under which it was obtained. 
The advantages of competency or of 
wealth in declining years, are en- 
hanced by the recollection of the 
early labour, and patient toil which 
produced them. The feelings of 
friendship become stronger, when 


the scenes of first attachment, and 
the proofs of affectionate regard are 
bronght back to the mind. If as 
individuals, numerous instances oc- 
cur, in which a reference to the past, 
induces us doubly to estimate the 
present, the remark is equally ap- 
plicable in our collective capacity. 
Few public benefits are procured 
without a labour of body and mind, 
little suspected by the great mass of 
the people; and, if we may be al- 
lowed, humanly speaking, the ex- 
pression, almost a probable foresight 
into future consequences must take 
place, before the projectors of any 
extensive plan for the general good 
can venture to proceed to action. 

Let us now, however, consider in 
what way these observations apply 
to a Society, which in its present 
and future consequences is of in- 
estimable importance to every indi- 
vidual among us, whatever be his 
station in life, viz. The National So- 
ciety for the Education of the Poor 
in the Principles of the Established 
Church. Let us look back to the 
peculiar circumstances under which 
this Society was formed. On the 
one hand a supposition was enter- 
tained by many, that a supineness 
existed on the part of some of the 
Clergy, with regard to so important 
a branch of parochial duty, as that 
of instructing the poor; and on the 
other hand, apprehensions still ex- 
isted, that the diffusion of general 
knowledge would at least be hazard- 
ous with respect to future conse- 
quences, if not fraught with immedi- 
ate positive danger. It is unneces- 
sary now to enter into these points 
further than to observe, that though 
little publicity was given to their ex- 
ertions, we believe that many of the 
parochial Clergy were, by the intro- 
duction of Sunday Schools, quietly 
effecting more good than was either 
generally known, or acknowledged. 
But to return,—a still greater dif- 
ficulty presented itself—Latitudina- 
rian principles—falsely liberal opi- 
nions—the relaxation of attachment 
to long established forms, and the 
invasion of ancient land-marks were 
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gradually encreasing, while at the 
same time a system of education, 
calculated to foster and encourage 
these sentiments, was spreading with 
astonishing rapidity through every 
part of the kingdom, in which no 
peculiar tenets were incaleated, and 
consequently considerable fears were 
justly entertained, that the educa- 
tion of the poor would be conducted 
either on no religious principles, or 
on wrong principles. ‘The pecuniary 
embarrassments of the country at 
that period, from a long and expen- 
sive war, presented also a fresh bar- 
rier to the success of any undertak- 
ing of magnitude or extent. Not- 
withstanding, however, these various 
difficulties, a few individuals, view- 
ing with fear and anxiety the state of 
religion around them, and deploring 
the fatal inroads that were daily 
making on the established order of 
things, particularly on ecclesiastical 
subjects, determined, if possible, to 
check the growing evil, and to form 
a Society which should combine the 
National Religion with National In- 
struction; the foundation being laid 
by their judicious arrangements, it 
became necessary to ensure the 
highest patronage in Church and 
State ; and even then, while the pub- 
lic mind was so feelingly alive to 
discussions of this nature, the ut- 
most caution was indispensably re- 
quisite in the regulations of a So- 
ciety, the object of which was, un- 
der the blessing of Providence, to 
train up the rising generation, in the 
love, knowledge of, and attachment 
to the sound doctrine and discipline 
of the Established Church, Under 
the direction therefore of some of 
the highest and most distinguished 
characters in Church and State; the 
following was the first judicious and 
temperate appeal made to the good 
sense, and to the liberality of the 
public : 

“ That the NaTIONAL RELI- 
GION should be made the founda- 
tion of NATIONAL EDUCATION, 
and should be the first and chief 
thing taught to the poor, according 
to the excellent Liturgy and Cate- 


chism, provided by our Church for 
that purpose, must be admitted by 
all friends to the Establishment; for 
if the great body of the nation be 
educated in other principles than 
those of the Established Church, 
the natural consequence must be to 
alienate the minds of the .people 
from it, or render them indifferent 
to if, which may in succeeding ge- 
nerations prove fatal to the Church, 
and to the State itself 

««It must, indeed, be admitted, in 
this country of civil and religious 
liberty, that every man has a right 
to pursue the plan of education that 
is best adapted to the religion which 
he himself professes. Whatever re- 
ligious tenets, therefore, men of 
other persuasions may think proper 
to combive with the mechanism of 
the new System, whether tenets pe- 
culiar to themselves, or tenets of a 
more general nature, they are free 
to use the new System so combined, 
without reproach or interruption 
from the Members of the Establish- 
ment. On the other hand, the Mem- 
bers of the Establishment are not 
only warranted, but in duty bound, 
to preserve that System, as origin- 
ally practised at Madras, in the 
form of a Church of England edu- 
cation. 

“The friends, therefore, of the 
Establishment throughout the king- 
dom, are earnestly requested to as- 
sociate and co-operate for the pur- 
pose of promoting the Education of 
the Poor in the doctrine and disei- 
pline of the Established Church, It 
is hoped that such co-operation will 
not be wanting, when the object in 
view is nothing less than the preser- 
vation of the National Religion, by 
ensuring to the great body of the 
people an education adapted to its 
principles.” 

A short time also before this 
Address was circulated, a most 
able discourse had been preached 
on the subject, at the yearly meet- 
ing of the charity children at St. 
Paul's, by the present Bishop of 
Landaff. The effect produced on 
the public mind by the clear and 
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satisfactory arguments of the learned 


Prelate, then Margaret Professor of 


Divinity in the University of Cam- 
bridge, is well remembered, and 
tencied greatly to produce that co- 
operation among Churchmep, which 
was essentially requisite in the con- 
sideration of those means which 
would be commensurate with, and 
effectually produce the great end 
proposed. We refer to these points, 
not only that we may constantly re- 
member the peculiar circumstances 
under which the National Society 
was formed, but may estimate aright 
its many judicious regulations, and 
particularly the excellent terms of 
union which were proposed be- 
tween the central Committee in Lon- 
don and such Societies as might 
connect themselves with it through- 
out the country. The most impor- 
tant rule in the terms of union be- 
ing, that all the children received 
into the schoo!'s be instructed in the 
Liturgy and Catechism of the Church 
of England; and that, in conformity 
with the directions in that Liturgy, 
the children of each school do con- 
stantly attend divine service in their 
parish Church, or other place of 
public worship under the Establish- 
ment, wherever the same is practi- 
cable, on the Lord’s Day, unless 
such reason for their non-attendance 
be assigned as shall be satisfactory 
to the persons having the direction 
of that school; and that no religi- 
ous tracts be admitted into any 
school, but such as are, or shall be 
contained in the catalogue of the 
Seciety for promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 

The public recognized the neces- 
sity of the plan, and the judgment 
with which the appeal of the So- 
ciety, aud its primary regulations 
were drawn up; and, notwithstand- 
ing, the diiliculties to be contended 
with, by tle blessing of God, success 


was the wamediate cousequence. 


Krom its formation to the present 
period, amidst much unhappy dif- 
ference of opinion, amidst much 
painful religious controversy on all 
sides ; this Soviety has, with singular 
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cordiality and unremitting zeal, gra- 
dually extended its benefits, not 
only through every part of this king- 
dom, but in foreign and distant coun- 
tries: nor should we, amidst the un- 
wearied exertions of many indivi- 
duals, forget how much of its success 
is duc to the unwearied labours of its 
president, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury; whose constant presence at 
the Committees, and strict attention 
to the business to be brought for- 
ward, have been publicly and grate- 
fully acknowledged. 

Still, however, notwithstanding the 
actual benefits already derived from 
the National Society, notwithstand- 
ing the pleasing prospects of future 
good, we are anxious, on the one 
hand, that the public should not in- 
duige too flattering a hope that this 
society alone can effect all that is 
requisite towards an amelioration of 
the national character, and on the 
other, that its patrons and friends 
should not think the whole accom- 
plished that it is capable of effect- 
ing. In conjunction with other so- 
cieties, we are of opinion that the 
National Society will be productive 
of a gradual improvement in the 
moral character of the people, and 
we rejoice that, by the increased 
attention to building and enlarging 
Churches, those whom we train up 
in the doctrine of the Church, may 
now have the means and opportunity 
of attending to its discipline. The 
mechanism of Dr. Bell's system we 
also believe to be carried to as great 
a pitch of perfection as may be 
either prudent or necessary. Still 
however there are a few points we 
would earnestly recommend to the 
attention of those who consecrate 
their time and their exertions to this 
work of piety. The very early age 
at which, in the generality ef in- 
stances, the children are taken from 
our National Schools, must, in some 
degree at least, prevent so deep an 
impression being made as could be 
wished, both with respectto principle 
and practice. An excellent ground- 
work is laid: by the economy of 
time, and the facility of instruction, 























we may add that an astonishing pro- 
gress is made, still they are removed 
from our anxious care at a period 
when they are most susceptible of 
evil; they are sent perhaps into fa- 
milies where litile or no regard is 
paid to their religious instruction, 
or to their observance of the Sab- 
bath; and in consequence of being 
employed during the greater part of 
each day, they are suffered in the 
evening to wander about the streets, 
exposed to all the dangers and temp- 
tations which profligacy and vice 
may throw in their way. This is a 
melancholy consideration, nor can 
the mischief be wholly counteracted; 
and perhaps there is no other way of 
even partially meeting it, than the 
institution of Sunday Schools tor 
those who have quitted the Daily 
Schools; an annual enquiry, as far 
as practicable, into the character of 
those who have left our more imme- 
diate care, and the encouragement, 
by reward, by recommendation, or 
by any other means, of such as can 
produce satisfactory refereaces with 
respect to their good moral conduct, 
and the regularity of their attend- 
ance at Church. 

Another important subject, to 
which we are anxious to call atten- 
tion, is the questioning plan, more 
or less adopted in most of the Na- 
tional Schoois. We are aware that 
objections have been raised to the 
questions and answers being con- 
stantly prepared for the teachers, as 
teuding to check that energy and 
quickness, and comprehension which 
the National System is so peculiarly 
calculated to call forth. We are 
aware also that under immediate 
clerical superintendance—under the 
direction of an intelligent master or 
mistress, who can be depended upon 
for the correctness of their religious 
knowledge, or even where the teach- 
ers are well instructed in their duty 
by the visitors, the children may 
question one another with accuracy, 
and with advantage, but let it be 


remembered we are not speaking of 


the metropolis, or its vicinity; we 
are speaking of very many distant 
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schools in country parishes, and 
where the population is widely scat- 
tered. In such places the advan- 
tages just stated cannot always be 
found, and if not, then we contend 
also, that not only no good, but 
considerable mischief may arise from 
the children beimg allowed indiseri- 
minately to question one another. 
We speak from accurate informa- 
tion, as well as experience on this 
point, and while we admit the neces- 
sity of questions being asked, while 
we acknowledge that in some in- 
stances suflicient impression ray 
not be made by the children being 
taught too much by rote, we are at 
the same time anxious that the ques- 
tions should be asked in a manner 
calculated to convince the visitors 
that the children understand what 
they are reading, and that they have 
a knowledge of their religion, not 
merely in its general design, but 
also in its component parts, fully 
imprinted on their minds. For, on 
the other hand, let it be remembered, 
that due care must be taken with 
respect to vivd voce instruction, pav- 
ticularly whea we recollect that it 
has been considered prudent that 
the books used in the schools, and 
which contain the religious truths 
and moral precepts to be inculcated, 
shoald have the express sanction oi 
the Society for promoting Christi 
Knowledge. Ii many cases a series 
of guestions way be prepared so as 
to leave no doubt on the minds of 
the masters and teachers, what 
should be the correct auswers to 
them, and the latter may be given 
in the children’s own language, the 
sense being suflicient, without re- 
garding the literal words. In other 
instances, short explanations may be 
learnt by dictation from the mouth 
of the teachers in the same way that 
the Catechism and other religious 
instruction Is taught; or again, a 
manual might be prepared for the 
masters and mistresses, which would 
enable them to examine the children 
in such books, and to such an ex- 
tent as might be thought necessary, 
and thus the great object would be 
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obtained, of opening the minds of 


the children to a knowledge of what 
they read, without risk that from 
the want of information on the part 
of the superintendauts, or irom the 
inexperience and incapacity of the 
children, any ivaccurate, unneces- 
sary, or improper questions would 
be asked. 

The foregoing consideration leads 
us to another subject intimately con- 
nected with it, viz. the books at pre- 
sent in use in the National Schools. 
The terms of union with the Na- 
tional Society admit of any books 
being used which are on the list of 
the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, but we believe that in 
very few instances are auy books 
employed except the little clemen- 
tary books, which more immediately 
refer to the mechanism ot the sys- 
tem, together with some more en- 
larged explanation of the Church 
Catechism, in addition to that ex- 
cellent little Tract, the Catechism 
broken into short questions and an- 
swers. ‘ The chief truths of the 
Christian Religion” (a book in its 
present form surely far beyond the 
capacities of children) may in some 
few instances be employed. But we 
cannot help suggesting, that a 
more complete series of books than 
has been hitherto expressly recom. 
mended for use in the National 
Schools, might be of consider- 
able utility. We refer particularly 
to impressing upon the minds of 
children the scriptural grounds of 
the leading doctrines of our Esta- 
blished Church, as well as the rea- 
sons for their continuing within her 
pale and authority. This is surely 
of the utmost con: sequence ina So- 
ciety, whose great object is to train 
up ihe rising generation not merely 
in the doctrine, but also in the dis- 
cipline of the national religion. In 
such a Society, the foundation on 
which the duty ad conforming to the 
Established Church rests, should 
form a leading feature. The neces- 
sity of private devotion ‘should be 
particularly insisted on, and short 
8 
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Forms of Morning aul Evening 
Prayers for use at home, should be 
regularly taught with the other reli- 
gicus instruction: it would also be 
desirable not merely that the great 
noral duties should be enforced 
(which we trust and believe to be the 
case in every National School) but 
that the steps which lead to the vie- 
lation of all the commands of Ged, 
as well as the nature of every lesser 
deviation from them should be ex- 
plained, which occur in the daily 
baciness of life, and which are often 
either misunderstood, or too much 
disregarded. We mean particularly 
to allude to petty thefts and false- 
hood; the latter vice iu particular, 
including a minor species (if we 
may be allowed the expression) of 
deceit and prevarication, are very 
prevalent amongst the lower classes, 
and it requires no common pains to 
point out the nature and extent of 
criminality in these respects. We 
beg leave again distinctly to state, 
that we believe these desiderata are 
to be separately found in the list of 
books sanctioned by the Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge, but 
it they were to be embodied, as it 
were, in one or two small volumes, 
and these volumes to be expressly 
recommended by the National So- 
ciety, we are ourselves persuaded 
that very considerable advantage 
would be derived to the schools in 
general. 

With our most cordial thanks to 
the patrons and directors of this ex- 
cellent institution for their indefati- 
gable and judicious labours, we re- 
spectfully submit these suggestions 
to their serious consideration, and 
we shall indeed rejoice if we should 
beeome, in any way, instrumental 
towards furthering the objects of a 
Society of primary importance to 
the best interests of our country, 
and the progress of which we shall 
at all times feel particular pleasure 
in detailing, whether in the metro- 
polis itself, or in its numerous afli- 
liated societies throughout the king- 
dom at large. 
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Analysis of four Sermons on Uni- 
versal Redemption, by sauce Bar- 


row, D.D. formerly Master of 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Ir is reported of Doctor Isaac Bar- 
row, that he was called the wafair 
preacher, because be said so much 
on every subject of which he treat- 
ed, that he left nothing to be said 
by others. ‘The Justice of this re- 
mark cannot be proved more strony- 
ly, than by a reference to his four 
sermons ou 1 Tim. iv. 10. entitled, 
“the Doctrine of Universal Re- 
demption asserted and explained.” 
They contain a syllabus of tie ar- 
guiments ou this most important doc- 
trine, which are digested in the fol- 
lowing analysis. 

God is the Savieur of all men, 
and peculiarly the Saviour of the 
faithful. 

Forasmuch*as to save doth imply 
the conterring any kind of good, 
God is the Saviour of all men, be- 
cause he is the preserver and up- 
hoider of all things; because he is 
the general benefactor, and because 
he is the common proiecior and de- 
liverer of all men. 

In a higher and more Evangelical 
sense also, God is the Saviour of all 
men: 1. Because to save, the Savi- 
our, and Salvation, do mean in apes- 
tolical use, the benefits procured 
and dispensed by our Lord Jesus 
Christ: 2. Because St. Paul in the 
text, doth mean him to be in this 
sense the Saviour of the faithful, and 
consequently in the sauie scuse, 
though not in the same degree, nor 
to the same effect, the Saviour of 
all men; 3. Because such a sense is 
designed in other texts parallel to 
this, and especially in 1 Tim. ii. 4. 
in which the Saviour of us, seems to 
denote the Saviour of us as men, the 
Saviour of all men, iu reference to 
their spiritual aud eternal advantage, 
as willing that all men should em- 
brace the Gospel, aud this interpre- 
tation is confirmed by the words im- 
mediately following, there is one 
God and one mediator between God 
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and man: 4. Because according 
to the tenour of the Scriptures, St. 
Paul's assertion, thus interpreted, 
is true: 5. Because the living God 
may very well be understood aud ex- 
plained to be our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the word Incarnate, whom St. Paul 
doth seem commonly to style God 
our Saviour, and since God in an 
Evangelical sense, is no otherwise 
said to save, than in concurrence 
with what Jesus Christ did under- 
take and perform; and therefore 
God's being the Saviour of mankind 
is either directly or by consequence, 
the same with Jesus being the Savi- 
our of all men. 

That our Lord Jesus Christ is 
the Saviour of all men, or that the 
most signal of his saving perform- 
ances do in their nature and design 
respect all men, both as teading to 
the salvation of all men, and upon 
condition of their due concurrence 
with them are effectively productive 
of their salvation, is an ancient Ca- 
tholic doctrine declared in the Ni- 
cene Creed, and expressed by our 
Church in the Catechism, and in the 
offices of Baptism and the oly Com- 
inunion, aud proved by many full 
and clear testimonies of Scripture, 
and by many reasons grounded 
upon Scripture. 

The immediate testimonies of 
Scripture are ihese:— 

1. Jesus is called the Saviour of 
the world, who was sent an¢ came 
into the world to save the world, 
and whose chief perforimauces were 
designed and directed to the salva- 
tion of the world. See John i. 10— 
29. iii, 17. iv. 42. v. 22. vi. 51. 
2 Cor. v. 19. 1 John ii. 2. iv, 14. 
v. 19. Whoever attends to the 
common use of the words in Sciip- 
ture, and especially by St. John, 
must understand the world accord 
ing to its ordinary acceptition, as 
signifyiag the whole ccmu.Uuity ot 
mankind, comprebending men of all 
sorts and qualities, good and bad, 
believers and iatidels. 

2. The object of our Saviour's un- 
dertakings aud intentions, 1s Geserb- 
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ed by qualities and circumstances 
agreeing unto all men. Ali men are 
in a lost condition: Christ came to 
save what was lost, to aor 
All have sinned, and Christ came to 
save sinners. All were weak, wicked 
and in a state of alienation and en- 
mity, and it was when we were 
without strength, when we were 
enemies, that we were reconciled to 
God by the death of his Son. All 
have souls and lives exposed to mi- 
sery and sin, and the Son of Man 
came not to destroy but to save the 
souls of men. 

3. These texts respecting an in- 
definite object, are explained by 
others, &xpressed in terms, than 
which none can be more general or 
comprehensive. The Saviour of all 


AOC. 


men, especially of the faithful, of 


all men universally, not only of the 
faithful, though chiefly of them. 
God would have all men to be sav- 
ed. Who gave himself a ransom 
for all men. He tasted death for 
every man. See also John i. 9. Rom. 
al. 32. 2 Cor. v. 14.19 


4. To exclude any limitation of 


these general terms, it is declared, 
that our Saviour’s sufferings did res- 
pect even those, who by their own 


default might lose the benefit of 


them, and who in effect should not 
te saved. See Rom. xiv. 15. 1. Cor. 
vill. 11. Heb. x. 29. 2 Pet. ti. 1. 

5. The supposition of this truth 
is a ground of duty, and aa aggra- 
vation of sin. ‘This truth is set 
fourth in terms very direct and ex- 
press, nor can any other Christian 
doctrine allege more ample or more 
plain testimonies of the Scripture. 
Many reasons confirming this truth 
may alsv be deduced from the Serip- 
tures, 

1. The motive of God in sending his 
Sdn into the world, was love to man- 
kind, (Tit. iii. 4. John iii. 16. Rom. v. 
8. Ephes. ii. 4.) not any particular 
fondness of affection, but universal 
goodness, mercy and compassion, 

2. God declares himself impar- 
tiel, that as all men in regard to him 
stand alike related, and are in the 
ame condition, he proceeds with 
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undiseriminating affection, and upon 
the same terms with all. He is the 
Lord ot all, and there is no respect 
of persons with God, as to prepar- 
ing the capacities and means, as to 
propounding the terms and condi- 
tions of salvation ; nor is there any 
difference, except that which is con- 
sequent upon compliance or bon- 
compliance with the conditions pro- 
ar Rom. ii. 11. iii. 22, 23. 29. 
Acts x. 34, 35. 

. The performances of our Lord 
are for extent and nature compared 
with those of Adam. As Adam be- 
ing a re presentative of mankind, did 
by his transgression involve all men 
in guilt, and subject them to con- 
demnation ; so was our Lord the 
proxy of mankind, and by his per- 
formances in our behalf did undo 
for our advantage, what the other 
did to our prejudice. Rom, v. 18. 
1 Cor. xv. 22. See also Rom. iii. 23, 
24. 2 Cor. v. 14. 

4. Our Saviour assuming our na 
ture and partaking our flesh, didi 
thereby ally himself, and put on a 
fraterna! relation to all men, and 
thereby not only became qualified 
to mediate between God and man, 
but was in a manner engaged and 
obliged to do it. 

5. Our Lord by his saving per- 
formances hath acquired a title of 
dominion over all men living. As 
therefore subjection and redemption 
have one ground, so they are impli- 
ed to have the same intent. As 
every one must call Christ Lord, so 
he may call him Saviour: therefore 
his Lord, because his Saviour. 

We are commanded to pray 
for ail meu, as for the objects of 
God's benevolent affection, whom 
he would have to be saved, and our 
charity in this respect is to be con- 
formable with the universal good- 
ness of God, which the primitive 
Fathers maintained to be the mo- 
tive of universal intercession. 

7. Our Saviour’s prayer for his 
murderers implies the possibility ot 
their receiving forgiveness : and such 


a po: sibility doth | presuppose a dis- 
position in 


God to grant it, aud 
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consequently a satisfaction pro- 
vided. 

8. How can we pray for any bless- 
ing for ourselves or others, without 
supposing God to be our Saviour 
and theirs, or without being assured, 
that Christ 1s our Saviour, and that 
God for Christ's sake, is disposed to 
graut our requests ¢ 

9. Either our Saviour’s perform- 
ances do respect all men, or the tar 
greater part of them do stand upon 
no other terms than that of the first 
creation, or rather of the subsequent 
lapse and condemnation, being sub 
ject to an extremely Tigorous law, 
an infallibly certain guilt, and inevi- 
table punishment, without capacity 
of mercy, and having no place of re- 
pentance. But God disclaims this 
rigorous proceeding : he inviies men 
to repent, expostulates with them 
for not repeuting, declares his readi- 
ness to accept their repentance, 
and represents himself as impartial 
in his judgments and his acceptance 
of men’s persons and performances : 
the final ruin of men is not imputed 
to any antecedent defect lying in 
man's state, or Gods will, to any 
obstacle on the part of God, or any 
incapacity on the part of man, but 
wholly to man’s blamealle neglect 
or wilful abuse, of the means condu- 
cive to his salvation. No want of 
mercy in God or of virtue in the 
passion of our Lord is to be men- 
tioned, or thought of. Our Lord 
aad his Apostles prove, that all re- 
quisite care and provision were 
made by God for the salvation of 
men, and they impute the obstruc- 
tion solely to their voluntary default 
of compliance with God in his con- 
duct and management thereof. 

10. If our Lord be the Saviour of 
all those, to whom God's truth is 
declared, and his mercy offered, or 
of alithe members of the visible 
Church ; particularly if he be the 
Saviour of those among them, who 
rejecting the overtures and means of 
grace, or by disobedience abusing 
them, shallia the event fail of being 
saved, then he is the Saviour of all 


men. But he is the Saviour of such 
persons, and therefore he is the Sa- 
viour ot all men. The assumptioa 
is confirmed by many express testi- 
monies, and by the general tenour 
of the Apostolical writings, in which 
all the visibly faithful are supposed 
to be related to Clirist, as their Sg- 
viour,to have an interest in his saving 
periormances, and to be properly 
denominated saved, quickened, rege- 
nerated, justified, &c. The Church 
has always acted upon this persua- 
sion in the administration of Bap- 
tis and the Eucharist, in which it 
is supposed, that every baptized per- 
son bath an interest in our Lord's 
performances, even when it might 
be most reasonably doubted, whe- 
ther all would fulfil their engage- 
ments and realize their interest in 
the covenant. ' 

The conclusion of the first, dis- 
course is, that the design of our Sa- 
viour’s performances did not flow 
from, and was not grounded upon 
any speciil love or any absolute de- 
cree concerning those persons, who 
in event shail be saved, but from 
God’s natural goodness and com- 
mon kind affection toward mankind, 
from the compassion of a gracious 
Creator towards his miserable crea- 
tures, and therefore all men are con- 
cerned and have an interest in 
them. 

(To be continued.) 
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To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 


Church Briefi. 
Sir, 

I SHALL offer no apology for call. 
ing your attention at this early pe- 
riod of your labours, to the subject 
of the present Letter; since it is of 
no small importance to the public, 
and of vital importance to the 
church, The collections op both 
church and fire briefs which, for a 
long time past, have scarcely repaid 
the trouble and cost of obtaining 
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the letters paten!, within the two or 
three last years have still farther 
diminished. Unless, therefore, some 
plan be adopted to render these col- 
Jections more productive, it ts to be 
feared, that this ancient and whole- 
some mode of satciting charitable 
contributions, for the best of pur- 
poses, will at length be abandoned. 
itis scarcely necessary for me to ob- 
serve, that the Parliamentary grant 
for building additional churches or 
the Voluntary Society instituted for 
the same end, will, in no degree, su- 
persede the expediency or necessity 
of church briets. 

The expences of obtaining the 
letters patent for a church brief, 
amount to something more than 80/. : 
but in this sum is included, the 
eharges for stationery, stamps, and 
some other articles. In justice to 
the officers connected with this de- 
partment, it should be mentioned, 
that their fees are the same now, as 
they were a century since. In them- 
selves they are moderate and unob- 
jectionabi-, and if these fees were 
the only deduction from the money 
annually collected throughout the 
kingdom, the parishes for whose 
benefit briefs are procured, would 
have no reason to complain. The 
net surplus is chiefly diminished by 
the expences attendant on the col- 
lection. Of every church brief 
10,500 copies are printed and 
stauped ; and the collector is en- 
tilled to deduct the sum of five pence 
(though he ouly charges four pence) 
for each of these 10,500 briefs, 
except within the bills of mortality 
and the city of Loudon, where he 
receives ten pence. ‘Thus the amount 
of the collector's sulary on each brie, 
is more than 160/. and if to this be 
added the 80d. previously paid for 
the leiiers patent, with 204. ex- 
pended by the parish in procuring 
a petition to the Lord Chancellor 
from the iagistrates of the county 
at their quarter sessions, the whole 
expences will be atleast 260/. The 
gross amount of the zennual collec- 
tions on each brief averages not 
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more than 3602., and thus after the 
enormous drawback «above stated, 
a drawback of above two-thirds, 
about one hundred pounds wiil at 
last find its way to the hands of the 
petitioners. 

It is by no means my intention to 
accuse the present worthy collector 
(Mr. Salt) of extortion, So far 
from being overpaid, | am convinced 
that he has not an adequate remu- 
peration for his services. He is 
obliged to employ an agent in al- 
most every diocese, for whose con- 
duct he is responsible. His ac- 
counts are kept with the greatest 
precision, and the balance is punc. 
tually paid to the order of the trus- 
tees, nominated by the parties who 
petition tor the brief. Besides, he 
has no legal right to his appoint- 
ment, and any parish is empowered 
to another collector of its 
own: a step which, I believe, no 
parish has yet been rash enough to 
adopt. 

Since then, the fees for obtain- 
ing the letters patent, having been 
so long stationary, cannot at this 
period, with propriety be altered ; 
and since the charges of coliection 
cannot, as the business is now con- 
ducted, be reduced; the evil seems 
incurable. The idea that briefs are 
farmed is, | trust, exploded, except 
among the vuigar. ‘The negligence 
of clergyinen and parish-ofieers in 
reading and gathering contributions, 
is grossly exaggerated. Neither of 
these causes operates in any high 
degree on the present unproductive 
state of briefs. The collections 
are as great as can be expected; 
and the sumof 5502 ou twelve briets 
anoually, making 4320. is surely no 
contemptible proot of national be- 
nevolence. 

It has been proposed, that every 
parish should, without an investi« 
gation of the merits of any individual 
case, pay one shilling to each brief, 
and that the chureiwardens should 
plece it to the account of the church 
rate. One shilling on twelve briefs 
annually, could net be felt even by 
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the smallest parish, and the collec- 
tion on each brief throughout the 
kingdom would then be 5257. Y 
to tis proposai, objections of great 
weight may be urged. As it would 
operate in the nature of a tax, it 
would repress any spontaneous libe- 
rality, and the one shiling would 
be the maximum of any perochial 
contribution. Indeed the form of 
solicitation, could not without mnock- 
erv be retained, if the pavment were 
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compulsory; and if not so, the pro- 
posal would be frustrated. After 
all, the drawback for the letters 
patent and the collection would still 
amount to one fhaitf. 

The plan whica | here venture to 
suegest will strike at the root of the 
evil, by lessening the expence of 
colleetion, and without injury to the 
collector. My plan is simply this; 
to limit the-collection lo the diocese in 
which the church to be re-built or to 
be repaired, is situated, or, where the 
diocese is small, toa few of the neigh- 
bouring counties Every briet, how- 
ever, inight be collected in the city 
of London, and the bitis of mo-tality. 
It will, I believe, be found, that the 
contributions are chictly derived 
from the neighbourhoo. of the pe- 
titioners, or from places where their 
ease is known. With great con- 
fidence I can asser{, that half of the 
briefs now issued are mereiv waste 
paper, and that not « singie farthing 
is returned with them. if t 
gestion which I have offered be 
adopted, each parish, instead of 
being harassed with twelve annual 
applications for places kaown only 
by uame, would not probably be 
called on for its exertions, once in 
seven years. Briefs would then ac- 
quire a degree of interest, as the 
circumstances under which they 
were obtained would be fully known. 
Jt would then be seen what dioceses 
were distinguished for their remiss- 
ness or attention in the preservation 
of their churches: and it would 
appear how necessary is the revival, 
in every diocese, of those useful 
efticers, rural deans. 
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If then instead of 190,500 
briefs, one thousand only were 
printed and dispersed, in the first 
idstance there would bé a saving of 
at least 10/. on stationery and 
stamps. Should we raise the col- 
lector’s salary to 6d. for each brief ; 
this will amount only to 25/. We 
might fairly sunpese the collections 
would be increased, but it we take 
them on their present average, the 
account will stand thus : 

Previous Expences for the Patent, &c. 70 
Expences incurred at the Sessions, kc. Y0 
Coffector"e'Salary ...% ca scoee SS 





£115 
Average Amount of Collections .. . . 560 





Balance... . £245 

I need not enlarge farther on the 
advantages of this plan, and it does 
not appear that a patent obtained 
under the present form, would. pre- 
clude any perish from contining the 
collection to particular districts ; 
for briefs even now are collected in 
Wales only in the counties of Flint, 
Denbigh, and Radnor. 

lam, Sir, &c. &e, 
A BerksuirRe& INCUMBENT. 

Dec. 7th, 1818. 
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To the Editor of the Remembrancer, 
Sith, Nov. 7, 1818. 

Sir 

A LITTLE before the time when 
the deficiency of church-room was 
taken up by the lezisidture, a few 
friends of the Established Religion 
formed a committee, and set on root 
a subscription, to build a new Free- 
Church in Bath; to be situated inthe 
lower part of Walcot Parish, but tree 
of admission to the poor of the whole 
place. That parish bad formerly 
contained no houses, except a village 
at a short distance from Bath; but 
since the middle of the last century, 


, 


it has increased to a population ot 


more than £20,000 souls. For these 
there were, till within the last 
twenty-five years, euly epe Chure!, 
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and two or three Chapels. About 
that time, the immense increase of 
population, amounting then to more 
than 18,000, moved some well d'.- 
posed persons to undertake a sub- 
scription for building a new Chureh, 
the area of which should be entirely 
occupied by free seats for the lower 
classes. At the head of that bene- 
yolent and Christian undertaking, 
was the Venerable Archdeacon Dau- 
beny, and by diligent exertion, and 
public bounty, it was brought to a 
successful conclusion in about five 
years, It was called Christ-Chureh, 
and contains 1600 persons; the 
parish church 1300; and the other 
chapels, now four in number, make 
wp together with them accommoda- 
tion for 5,000. And the population 
having amounted to 20,560 souls, in 
1811, 15,650 censtant inhabitants 
are left unprovided with a place of 
public worship in communion with 
the Church; and the great influx of 
visitors during tie season materially 
augments the evil. ‘These considera- 
tions moved the persons above nien- 
tioned, to undertake the raising of a 
new subscription, in the hope of 
building another Church, capable of 
containing 2,000 souls. Most of the 
sittings are intended to he tree; all 
indeed except the lower gallery, and 
any number which may remaiu un- 
occupied by the National Schools in 
the upper gallery, ‘Tlie subscription 
was began in October 1817, and in 
the first twelve months 5000/. have 
been raised for the purpose. It may 
be advantageous to parishes engaged 
in similar projects, to know the dif- 
ficulties which have hitherto pre- 
venied the commencement of the 
building. The chief nupediment has 
been the want of a proper sci.e. No 
one is willing to present land in the 
desired situation, as was done by the 
Earl of Rivers, when Christ-Church 
was built. Nor fas any one even 
made a tender fur sale on equiiable 
terms. ‘This has caused all our de- 


Jay here, for many incividuals with- 

held their contrib:tions till the work 

shall be beguy, which it cannot be 
t 
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till the ground is secured. The a» 
sistance of the parliamentary grant, 
and of the Church-building Society, 
will, it is hoped, be extended to a 
parish possessing such claims as this, 
on account of its population, its de- 
ficiency in church-room, its exertions 
now making, and those through which 
Christ-Chureh was erected not many 
years since. It was my intention to 
have added some observations on the 
fona of Churches, and on other 
niatters to whieh the present sub- 
ject calls our attention, They must 
be reserved to another opportunity. 
Your sincere friend, 
and well wisher, 
EuBuLus, 


a 


We have been favoured with the fole 
lowing Extract of a Letter from a 
Gentleman who holds an Office of 
considerable Trust under Govern- 
ment, at Bombay, 

Bombay, June 21, 1818. 

— ‘‘ AND wow let me give you the 

pleasure of knowing, that a very 

great and mmportant change has 


‘taken place within the last few 


years, m the manners and moral 
character of Europeans in this coun- 
try. When I first arrived in India, 
sume ten years ago, religion appear- 
ed little practised, and less under- 
stood, and the very few advocates 
of “the better way,” were seldom 
considered inany other light than as 
iit subjects for ridicule and re- 
proach. But all this seems to have 
ceased ; and it may with truth be 
said, that the European society of 
india, m general, and [ rejoice to 
add, of the society of this Presi- 
dency im particular, is so far ame- 
liorated, im this respect, that for the 
last five or six years, religion is, pro- 
fessed and practised by numbers 
who heretofore gave little or no 
thought to the subject of our com- 
mon faith, or judged such matters 
better kept for the erudite labours 
of professional men, or applied to 
the mere teaching of the nursery, 
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In proof of this, several useful insti- 
tutions have been formed, and are 
ably supported. One is a society 
for the distribution of the Holy 
Scriptures among Europeans and 
natives. Another is a large school 
for the education of the poor, Eu. 
ropeans and natives. This is an 
admirable institution indeed, and 
many hundreds of children are fed 
and brought up in as virtuous a man- 
ner as they would be at any school 
in England. When they are of a 
proper age, they are either provided 
with service, or put into some trade. 
The girls are educated with all the 
care and regard due to their pecu- 
liar wants and situation in life, and 
(instead of wandering about bar- 
racks, and being brought up amidst 
every vice, as would otherwise be 
the case, most of them being the 
children of soldiers) are thus provid- 
ed with a comfortable hoime, and 
are taught to know and follow the 
doctrines and precepts of our Holy 
Religion. It is but justice to the 
Ladies of Bombay, that I should 
add, that these take their turn in 
daily visiting the girls’ establishment, 
and in seeing that they are properly 
taught and duly taken care of. In- 
deed the revolution in the habits 
and manners of our whole society, 
is such as could searcely be credited 
by those who have only known Ludia 
in less auspicious tinies. 

The introduction of Christianity 
among our poor unenlightened de- 
pendents, is to be eflected, in the case 
of the natives, not by preaching, at 
jeast in their present state of heathen 
darkness, and inveterate attachment 
to their own idolatry, but by acts of 
kindness; by shewing them in our 
own practice the fruits and bless- 
ings of our holier faith. We must 
not rashly attack their religion. 
This, without a miraculous display 
of original apostolic power, would 
occasion a general massacre of every 
European in the country. it is by 
gradual and gentle measures tirat we 
must break through that svstem 
which, so long as it lasts, precludes 
all human possibility of their con- 
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version—I mean the distinction of 
Castes. It is wonderful to think, 
how rapidly this distinction is wear- 
ing away. Numbers of the cere- 
monies hitherto peculiar to one 
Caste, are now adopted by others. 
Under our government, all men are 
equally subject so the protection of 
thelaw. This makes men of lower 
castes pay less of that veneration and 
respect to those of a higher order, 
which heretofore has been so religi- 
ously observed ; and we often find 
disputes brought forward in our 
courts by the lowest against the 
highest castes. There is indeed amost 
extraordinary revolution now going 
forward in this country in respect 
to religion ; and the fall of the only 
Brahminical power, (the Peishwa) 
of the present day, will accelerate 
the change, whatever that change 
may be, which an over-ruling Provi- 
dence seems to have determined 
upon. That powerful sect which 
has heretofore kept the people, in 
spiritual matters, in the grossest ig- 
norance, or in earthly affairs, in 
bondage, we have just seen destroy- 
ed. It had attained to its acmé of 
cruelty and tyranny, and under the 
most marked and signal blessing of 
God upon our arms, was annihilat- 
ed within seven months after the 
commencement of the war which has 


just been ended. Here then a field, 


a wide and glorious field, seems 
opening for our exertions in spread. 
ing a knowledge of our Holy Reli- 
gion, in lands where it is at present 
unknown, and of bringing the poor 
infatuated Hindoo and the ill-taught 
Mussulman, to the purer knowledge 
of a better faith. But as I before 
observed, we must proceed with 
the utmost possible caution, we 
must use prudent measures, though 
directed by an ardent zeal ; we must 
be cautious without compromising 
essential principles, and conciliating 
without losing that due firmness and 
perseverance which will carry us 
forward ; and above every thing else 
we must trust in God for his bless- 
ing upon our means, in Him who 
algue can give the increase to the 
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labours of His poor and unworthy 
servants in so great and holy a work, 
Those who think that presching is 
alone necessary ia this country to 
insure converts, ae entirely igno- 
rant of the character of the religions 
of the Eastern people. It was in- 
deed suflicicut in the primitive times 
of Christianity, because those who 
preached were specially 
tor the miraculous work, and were 
endued “ with power from on high.” 
But we, as mere human instruments, 
must strive to enlighten the people 
here progressively, by encouraging 
them to send their children to our 
schools, and that too, as an act ra- 
ther of private charity and good 
will, than us proceeding from the 
requisitions of legislative interfe- 
rence ; it must be done without the 
jutervention of the government. As 
far as we can at present see, we 
nay, L hope, venture to say, that 
our “ fields are already white unto 
the harvest ;” for, wonderful to re- 
late, we have numbers of children 
of every religion in India, now re- 
sorting for education to our schools, 
and thus losing amidst the bright 
truths of our holier faith, the dark- 
ness and errors springing from the 
deiusions of their forefathers. 
must, however, still proceed with 
caution, and so elicit every act of 
the natives as proceeding purely 
from their own wish and cheice. It 
has already auswered as far as it 


ordained 


Ve 


has gone: may it increase more 
and more unto the brightness of 


“the perfect day,” and from the 
daily ripening fruits of our la- 
bours for the good of our fellow 
creatures, may we all have cause 
to say Of our religious establish- 
ment abroad and at home, “ Esto 

Ae | aed 
perpetua. 

—a=— 


The late Mr. IV. Lovell. 


THE subject of this memoir was not 
pieced in a situation to which pub- 
lic attention can often be directed ; 
yet there are peculiar cireumstan- 
ces in his life which may fairly ex- 
title him to notice, 
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Under the direction and superin- 
tendance of Dr. Bell, he was en- 
trusted about eleven years ago with 
the charge of the Gowers Walk 
school, and was the first person who 
taught upon the Madras system im 
Great Britain. 

It was in that school, composed 
of one hundred and twenty boys 
and the same number of gir!s, that 
Dr. Bell's plan was first submitted 
to the English natiou; the late Mr. 
Lovell and his wite were appointed 
to the situations of inaster and miis- 
tress ; and contributed in no trifling 
deeree to the success of the institu- 
lion. 

It was determined to unite indus- 
try with other instruction at Gower's 
Walk school ; and printing was the 
york fixed upon for the boys; of 
course Mr. Lovell must be a good 
printer ; they were to read, write, 
and cypher, and his qualifications in 
these points were ascertained; but 
above all, he was to imbue the 
minds of his children with sound 
Christian principles and character- 
istic Christian virtues; happily he 
possessed them all, 

The school under such instrue- 
tion, for Mrs. Lovell in her depart- 
ment has been no less able and me- 
ritorious than her husband, soon ex- 
hibited a model of the Madras sys- 
tem, and contributed to spread that 
knowledge of its value and effects 
which was followed by the establishe 
ment of the National Society. 

The reports of this school have 
been eunualy published, and will 
result of Mr. Love.l’s ia- 
defatigaeble labours. His heart was 
always in his work, and whether 
visited morning, neon, er night, he 
was ever at his post. He was be- 
loved by the children, and respected 
by their parenis, no boy ever seemed 
to quit the school without regret; 
and the crowds who attended at the 
meouthly admissions prove how po- 
pular he had made the school, by 
giving the boys a good education, 
and sound priaciples. These remarks 
are made by one who has narrewly 
watched the progress of the impte 


; 
si.eW the 
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tution from its first establishment ; 
and who is well acquainted with 
many young persons rising into and 
having arrived at manhood, who 
are not only doing weil in the world 
in a worldly point of view, but 
proving themselves possessed of the 
virtues so earnestly inculeated by 
their master, and imitating his miid, 
unassuming manners and temper. 

The reports will also shew, that 
such have been the profits of in- 
dustry in both schools, that all the 
expences of the institution, even to 
repairs, have been paid out of them, 
and that after laymg out a consider- 
able sum in rewards and in clothing 
the industrious and deserving chii- 
dren, a sufficient surplus remains to 
meet any contingencies, and to for- 
ward the general objects of the 
school. 

In dwelling longer than may, 
perhaps, be thought necessary upon 
the subject of the school, it must 
be remembered that here is the pic- 
ture of W. Lovell; here he moved, 
and here he shone; till it pleased 
God to remove him from this world. 
He died on the 30th of November, 
1818, aged forty-one, of a consump- 
tion. His original profession of 
printer's compositor to a newspaper, 
had tended to weaken a constitution 
apparently never very strong. 

He is succeeded in the manage- 
ment of the printing department, at 
Gower’s Walk School, by a young 
man who was one of the first boys 
committed to his care; and who 
promises to tread faithfully in the 
steps of his lamented master, 


—_— 
CHURCH BUILDING. 


Mr, EDITOR, 


‘No subject at this time more en- 
gages or better deserves the atten- 
tion of the public than that which I 
have placed at the head of this com- 
munication. It is with particular 
satisfaction, therefore, I observe the 
place it has found in that interest- 
ing *‘ Sketch of the Church of Eng- 
land,” which in your last Number 
REMEMBRANCER, No, 2. 
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takes a rapid and comprehensive 
view of her charitable institutions 


for the support and diffusion of 


Christianity at home and abroad. 
This, | am willing to understand, 
is a pledge, that in the future 
Numbers of your ‘ Monthly Re- 
gister” will be recorded the public 
proceedings of the Church Commis- 
sioners, and of the Church Building 
Society ; and that we sha!l there see, 
from time to time, the exertions 
coincidently made by these two 


bodies, in their several spheres of 


action, towards lessening the deti- 
ciency of Church-room, so much to 
be deplored in ail the highly peopled 
districts of the kingdom. In this 
expectation, and as a testimony of 
my hearty desire that the good work, 
in which you are engaged, may pros- 
per in your hands, | beg to offer 
you the following Table. It is com- 
posed chiefly from Wren’s Paren- 
talia, a work of high authority, but 
of great scarcity and inordinate 
price, and as such inaccessible, per- 
haps, to many of your readers. ‘To 
this is added a statement of the ex- 
penditure upon each of Sir Christo- 
pher’s Churches, resting equally 
upon the authority of Ames, (the 
editor of the Parentalia,) although 
not found in his original pubtication. 
At any time the table would not, 
it is presumed, be an incurious do- 
cument, and at the present it may 
be particularly seasonable and con- 
venient ; but its peculiar value, if I 
mistake not, in the CHRISTIAN 
LEMEMBRANCER, will consist in 
this, that when followed by such ac- 
count as I may be hereafter able to 
give you, of what are commonly call- 
ed Queen Anne’s Churches, it will, 
with your future statements, present 
a complete and connected narrative 
of the three efforts made since the 
Reformation, by the State, in dis- 
charge of its paramount duty to- 
wards the people committed to its 
charge, and in acknowledgment of its 
high allegiance to the King of kings. 
Iam, Sir, 
Your friend and well-wisher, 
Laicus. 
O 
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rislopher Wrens Church 


Descriptive Particulars, Remarks, &c. 


1 §$ The building of stone, square ornamented steeple ; the key-stones over the windows belng carved heads, aud 
2 between each a large festoon. 


2 § The building supported and adorned with pillars and membrettos of the Tuscan order, and strongly built of 
stone. 


§ One pillar only in the Church, which, as well as the pillasters, is of the Tuscan order. The tower is square 
3 d built 


4 The building the same, inside and outside, as before the fire in 1666. The tower of stone, square built. 


5 The roof is supported by 4 handsome Corinthian pillars, which are posited in a geometrical square from each other ; 
5 its ornament consists of 4 arches of fret work with flowers. fruit, leaves, cherubims &e. At the 4 angles the roof is 
r lower, and consists of 4 quadrangles ; within each of which is a circle formed by a circumference of rich fret- work. 
6 § The building of brick, but finished or rendered over in imitation of stone, the facias and corners are stone, 
? and very good rustic quoins. The roofis supported by 12 Tuscan pillars, and well ornamented with fret-work. 
¢ The building, beautifal and spacious ; the columns that support the roof, adorned with fret-work, are of the 
Corinthian order; the walls of stone ; it has 4 large windows fronting East, West, North, and South, adorned 
n with pillasters, architrave, friese, cornice, pediments, and of the Doric order; finished in 1704. . 
§ The outside of the building of the Tuscan order, but the roof within, (which is an elliptical cupola, adorned with 
8 t fret-work of festouns, with 4 port hole windows,) is supported by 6 pillars of the Composite osder. 
6 This is a neat little Church, built of stone, as well as the steeple, which is a tower with acroteria, a cupola, a 
9 lantern adorned with vases, and a spire, whose lower part is of a parabolical form. The roof is camerated, 
a divided into pannels adorned with fret-work, and supported with pillars of the onic order. 
6 The pews aud wainscotting ure of oak, and the altar-piece, which is of the Corinthian order, is particularly 
10 splendid ; the North-side towards the street, and the West-end, and tower, are of good sione, and the whole 
a exhibits a very neat and elegant appearance. 
The building of brick and stone, ornamented on the outside with festoons carved in tone round the fabric; the 
nf 


= 
¢ 


quadrangular roof within is supported by four pillars and pillasters of the Corinthian order with their archi- 
trave, &c. Thesteeple (of brick and stone as the Church) consists of a tower, dome, and turret. 
The building is a tine piece of architecture ; the body of the Church within is a complete ellipsis, and the roof is 
§ an elliptical cupola, (at the centre of which is a turret glazed round), environed with a cantaliever cornice, 
i2 and snpported by 6 columns of the Composite order, between each of which is a spacious arch, and 6 large, 
light windows, with strong mullions and transums. The steeple consists of a square tower, over which is a 
cupola, and above a spire; the tower is adorned with fresco-work of festoous, &c. 
P 
The roof flat, adorned with fret-work, and supported with columas of the Tuscan order and large arches. Here 
§ are 3 fine door-cases, on the North, South, and West sides of the Church, whose pillasters, entablature, and 
13) pediments are of the Coriuthian order, adorned with cherubims, shields, festoons, &c. and that towards the 
x South, being more particularly fine and spacious. 
g The roof is elevated on pillars and arches, with entablements of the Tuscan order; the steeple consists of a 
14 ’ tower, and a lofty spire of stone adorned with pillasters of the Corinthian order, arched pediments, urns, &c. 
and spiry arcades of a most elegant effect. 
The building is of stone, as well as the steeple, spacious and beautiful, with buttresses on the outside, and 
§ adorned witb acroteria, &c,. the roof of the nave’of the Church is camerated, and those of the ¢ side-aisles are 
15 t fiat; the first supported by 10 pillars of the Composite order, the others by as many pillasters of the same order. 
§ This building was not totally destroyed by the great fire of 1666. It was soon after repaired, and in .6y6 beantified 
16 ? All the old part, left by the fire, is Gothic; but the pillars within Toscan. 
The fabric is of stone, strong and beautiful. The East-ends, both of Church and chancel, are elliptical. The roof 
17 § is camerated, supported with Corinthian columns, and euriched with tret work, On the Seuth, fronting the 
r Strand, is a circular portico of 6 Lonic pillars. 
§ The bnilding of brick aud stone, having a tower, fiat roof, aud pillasters round the inside of the Church, 
18 The ceiling is adorned with a spacious circle, whose periphery is curious fret-work. 
The building is chiefly of stone ; the tower and pillars within are strong ; but pert of the walls are of brick, 
19 § finished over; the said pillars and pillasters, that strengthen the walls within, and support the roof, are of the 
U lonic order; as is also the eud fronting Lime Street. 
§ The Church was only repaired and beautified, but the ae oo oa in 1698. The windows and steeple are 
20 t of a modern Gothic style, but the pillars and arches within are Tuscan, 


21 Is well built of stone; the roof is flat, and there are no pillars within to support it. 


The building is of stone. The roof over the 2 side aisles is fiat; but that over the nave is camerated, and 
supported by columns of the Composiie order. The outside of the East-end is adorned with a stone cornice and 
22 Q pediment, and enriched with a cherub and festoons ; roof with fretted arches, and entablement above the columns. 
¢ Is built of stone, with handsome outer door-cases of the Corinthian order. The roof within is fat, and supported 

by 12 columus, besides pillasters of the lonic order. 


pillars of the Corinthian order ; the door-cases are of the Ionic order, The beauty of this Church consists chiefly : 
Ast, ia iis rovf within, (divided into pannels of crocket and fret-work,) the 12 columns that support it, 
and in the cornice ; 2dly, in the galleries ; Jaly, in the door-cases, especially that fronting Jermyn Street : 4:bly, 
in the windows, especially one at the Fast-end. 


The walls are of brick, with rustic quoins, facias, doors, and windows of stone ; the roof is arched, supported by 
oS 


na § The building of stone ; the roof is flat, adorned with fret-work ; the columns, pillasters, and entablement, are of 
20 the Corinthian order. 

The building of stone; the roof over the nave, or middle aisle, is camerated. aud enriched with arches of fret- 
© § k; also an architrave, friese, and cornice round the wails ; over the two other aisles flat, supported by 
26 2 work; 4 . ! 

4 columns of the Ionie order. The sieeple consists of a tower, a lantern, a cupoia, and spiry turret. 
§ Is of stone ; the roof is flat, supported with columus on the Soath, and pillasters on the North-side, of the Corin- 
27 | thian order; the sleeple consisting of a spacious tower, on which is a small dome, and on that a spire. 

The building partly of stone and brick, covered with a finishing and quoins of stone. The tower is also of stone 

28 § of the Doric order. The outer door-case at the West-end is Tuscan, and the pillars aud piliasters within are 
t > Corinthian, The roof is flat, having a quadrangle of fret-work, and the arches similarly adorued. 
§ The walls and 4 columns, near the 4 angles of the Church that support the roof are of stone, of the Composite order. 
d The steeple consists of a handsome tower, cupola, and spire of the Tuscau order. Above the cupola isa baleony. 
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Date Order Tower 
No. PARISH. Cost. _ of of Archi- or 
| Erection. tecture. Steeple. 
—-|- | | ees 
30\St. Mary Abeburch, lige ‘ ‘ \ 40 
| Abchurch Lane.....- § £4,922 2 43) 1686 = | 14 
| 31\St. Mary-at-Hill ? 
St. Mary-at- q = 
| St. Mary Hill... ....§ 3,980 12 3 | 1672 96 
} | 
| 59 St. Mary Aldermary, ? - ; | i re 
| Bow Lane... .....0+- 5 | 
{33\St. Mary Magdalen, ’ , “ oe A 
| Old Fish Street.....§) #7) 12 98) 1685 |) — | 
}34|St. Mary Somerset, ? - | aoe 20 
} Thames Strect...... § 6,679 18 1 1695 sa se 
| | | 
| | 
| 
Church | 
35\St. Mary-le-Bow, v| 8,071 18 1) 1673 | - 225 
Cheapside.......... § Steeple | | 
7,388 8 7}! 1680 
| 
| 
36|St. Mary Woolnoth, ? mk — 
Lombard Street .....§ ‘ceeation ‘| * 
37|St. Mary, ? 4 som | F sinned 
Aldermanbury ...... 4 5,237 3 6 ter? | a 
38/St. Matthew, “1. a: 9 oy 
Friday Street ....... § 1.5.5) oe er ae 
39'St. Michael Bassishaw, 2} 54 g99 19 ae be 
Basinghall Street ....§ 2033 7 | aaee is t+ oa 
40/St. Michael Royal, ? tae ae 694 | 90 
TT, ay mllinas Tice, Cima ane 
| 41/St. Michacl Queenhithe, ) . : - 
i Thames Street...... § we 5 © — ts - 
| 42\St. Michael, ae “— 
Wood Street ......00 § — 3 os — all = 
| 43/St. Michael, ?| 38 | | 
| Crovked Lane..sccee. § | 4,541 5 11 1688 7 cdeail 100 
44)St. Michael, ’ 2 — zx 
Cornhill. ..... segees § 4,686 18 6 ante nes | ed 
| 45)St. Mildred, ? lh. | 
| Bread Street........ 5 3,706 13 6 1683 *% 140 
| 46|St. Mildred, ? atl adel ' 
UN cada dies tie's § 4,65 9 73) 1676 |. 
| 47/St. Nicholas, ? ? ee.) | : 
Cole Abbey ......... | ecaeatine aa Reniie Cpeee! wa: 
| 48/St. Olave’s Jewry, ? - 
| Old Jewry .....0006- § “ae 2 0 mye ‘j | “ 
| 
{49)St. Peter’s, v| te 
| a" ‘ | 5,647 8 2 1681 - 140 
50\St. Sepulchre, | B 
Bmowhell:. 46. cies. 5 1é70 140 
51/St. Stephen, 2 i a 
Coleman Street... ... § 4,020 16 6} 1676 a a 
52|St. Stephen, * are 7” - 
Wajbruok....s.esee § 7,652 15 8 1676 7 70 
53/St. Switbin, ? ; ie Hs 
London Stone ......- § 4,687 4 6) 1679 an 150 
| 64|St. Vedast, ? , 
Foster Lane....... | 1,858 15° 8 1697 ay 90 
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Descriptive Particulars, Remarks, &c. 


30 $ The building is of brick, with stone quoins, windows, and stair-cases. ‘The tower also is of like materials, 
5 and has a cupola and spire. 


The front of the building towards the Hill is of stone, the rest of the walls stone covered with a finishing ; 

31 the tower is likewise of stone. The inside of the roof over the middle aisle is a little arching, in the middle 

’ d of which is a handsome cupola; at each end of the Church are two pillasters of uv order at all, buta species partly 
composed of the Doric and Corinthian. 


§ This Church was rebuilt by a private benefaction, before the Publick Fund was settled ty Parliament on Coals, 
ve ? for rebuilding the Churches demolished by the tire. 


35 § The building mostly of stone, with rail and ballusters round the outside. There are 3 aisles, and a handsome stone 
we d tower. 


34 § Building of stone, and tower also ; there are 2 aisles, with a flat roof adorned with a cornice, and between the 
‘ windows with fret-work of cherubims, &c. 
-This building of brick and stone, the walls covered witha finishing ; the roof is supported by 10 Corinthian columns : 
there are 3 aisles, beside the cross aisle at the West-end. But the principal ornament of this Church is the steeple, 
| erected near the North-west angle, and made contiguous by a lobby between the Church and steeple. It is built 
of Portland-stone, consisting of a tower and spire; the tower is square, in the North-side thereof is a door and 
beautiful door-case; the piers and arch are of the Tuscan order, and adorned with two columns and entablement 
of the Doric order ; above the cornice is an elliptical aperture, on the key-piece a cherub, where (by way of com- 
partment) extend 2 festoons of large fruit, sustained lower by 2 cupids in a sitting posture, their feet resting in 
the cornice ; and the whole further adorned with rustic-work ; and another door-case of the same form on the 
West-side ; above which on the North-side is another aperture and balcony, and a little highera medallion cornice ; 
35< above that 4 windows, each adorned with four pillasters, with entablements of the louic order ; over the cornice a 
| ballustrade,and at each angle 4cartouches, erected tapering, and on the mecting of the upper ends a spacious vase, 
which terminates the tower. The spire begins with a circular mine, and on that, a little higher than the tops of 
the vases, is a range of columns, with entablature and acroteria of the Corinthian order. This balcony is adorned 
with bows or arches ; all which you pass under in walking round this part of the spire, which (a little bigher) is 
adorned with pedestals, their columns and entablature of the Composite order ; so that here are all the 5 orders, 
regularly execute, On the cornice of this last order, staud cartouches, whereon is erected an obelisk of a con- 
siderable altitude, and at the vortex thereof, a spacious ball; and above that (as a weathercock) is the figure of 
a dragon (the supporter of the Ensigns armorial of the City of London) of brass, gilt, about 10 feet long ; in the 
~ expanded wings is figured a cross. 
6 § This Church was only repaired in 1677; the sides, roof, and part of the ends, having been damaged by the great 
3 ¢ fire; the steeple was old, and wanted rebuilding, which, together with the whole Church, is now very substantial. 
The building is of stone, as also the steeple consisting of a tower and turret. The roof within is camerated, and 
supported with 12 columns of the Composite order ; at the East-end is a large cornice and pediment, also 2 large 
37- cartouches, and pineapples of stone carved; the inside of the roof is adurned with arches of fret-work, and the 
d columns with an entablature. 





\ 


38 § The walls and tower are of brick; the windows and door-cases stone; as is all the front towards Friday 
: Street. 


39 § The walls are brick ; the tower of stune; pillars of the Corinthian order. The roof is camerated, and divided into 
quadrangular pannels of crocket-work ; also a cantaliever cornice, friese &c. enriched with foliage &c. 


40 $ The walls are of stone, though at the East-end some brick; a flat, square roof adorned with fret and crocket 
work. 


4l Y The walls of stone; there are 2% aisles; the roof square and dat, with the ornament of a quadrangle, bounded 
swith fret-work. 


42 § The building of stone; the roof fiat, and adorned with fret and crocket-work ; ibe walls with arches and imposte ; 
the front towards Wood Street with stone pillasters, entablature, and pitched pediment of the lonic order. 


43 =‘ The building of stone. 


§ This Church was destroyed by the great fire, except the tower ; rebuilt mostly of stone, with 3 aisles ; the roof 
44 a camerated, having quoins and imposts covered with lead, and supported with Tuscan columns. 


The front towards Bread Street is well built of free-stene ; the rest of the walls aud tower of brick ; the four sides 

z 4 within the structure are uniform, each having onc window under a spacious and graceful arch. The roof is a 

45° dome, whose base's circinference touches the 4 arches aforesaid. Heve are 2 aisles, and the steeple at the South- 
d east angle of the Church. 


46 § The building is of stone, has 3 small aisles, with a flat quadrangular roof adorned with fret-work, &c. The ontside 
, next the Poultry has a cornice, pediment, and acroteria, with enrichments of foliage &c. all cut in stone. 
5 The walls are weil built of stone; the steeple is a tower anda frustum of a pyramid, covered with lead, anda 
47 balcony at the upper end; there ate 3 aisks. The roof is flat, adorned with pannels of crocket-work, and the 
walls with Corinthian pillasters 
The walls are partly of brick, with stone facias, windows, door-cases ; the outside of the Gast-end is adorned with 
4 pillasters, cornice, and a spacious pitched pediment; the upper part of the wails, at the meeting with the roof 
48; round the Church, is enriched with cherubims, festoons, and cartouches ; there are 2 aisles, and a very large 
r chancel. The steeple is of stone, consisting of a handsome tower with pinnacles. 
¢ The building of stone, except part of the South-side and the tower, which is brick ; the rest of the steeple, viz. the 
dome and spire, are timber covered with lead; the roof is camerated, and supported with square pillars, 
t adorned with pillasters of we Corinthran order: there are % aisles. 
§ The walls are of stone, strengthened with buttresses ; the tower is also of stone, with 4 sinall spires, one at 
each angle, which, as well as the windows, are modern Gothic. The roof over the nave is camerated, but is tiat ; 
t and lower, about eight feet over the side aisles, supported with 12 strong stone columns of the Tascan order. 
6 The bailding chiefly of stone, with two aisles. The roof is flat, without pillars to support it. On the outside, the 
dbl front of the East end is adorned with a cornice and circular pediment, between two pine-apples &c. 
The walls and tower are of stone; the roof within over the'middle aisle is arched, inthe ceutre of which is a spacious 
‘ cupola, and a Jantern in the middle of that; over the rest of the Church the roof is flat, supported by Corinthian 
52 t columns and pillasters. There are 3 aisles, and a cross aisle. Ralph styles this the masterpiece of Sir C. Wren, 
and says there is not a beauty which the plan would admit of, tharis not to be found here in its greatest perfection. 
53 The building of stone; the roof supported with demi-columns of the Composite order. There are 3 aisles, 
and the whole is commodious and pleasant, though smal). 
6 The building of stone; the roof flat, supported on the South-side with Tuscan columns, and adorned with an 
54 elliptical figure within a parallelogram, euvironed with curious fret-work. The sum specified as the cost, it is 
t presumed, can only be the expence,of repaiiing the Church. 
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A Charge delivered to the Clergy of 
the Diocese of London, at the Visi- 
tation in July and August, 1818. 
By William, Lord Bishop of Lon- 
don. Payne and Foss. 1818. 

ALTHOUGH this excellent Address 

has been some time before the pub- 

lic, yet we cannot on that account 
deprive ourselves of the pleasure of 
giving a short sketch of its contents. 

Having stated in the first place, 

“that in large classes of men, of 

whatever destription, it would be in 

vain to expect uniformity of excel- 
lence: that the character and con- 


duct of some will even fall short of 


the ordinary standard: but that to 
charge the imperfections of indivi- 
dual Clergymen on the Clergy, is nei- 
ther just nor candid; that he may 
assert with a justifiable confidence, 
that a body more truly respectable 
for learning and piety than the 
Clergy of his diocese, and less in 
need of allowance for human infir- 
mity and error, will not easily be 
found.” p. 6. His Lordship pro- 
ceeds to explain the difference be. 
tween this and the preceding age. 
“ During the greater part of the last 
century there had been little percep- 
tible change in the aspect of public 
affairs, as connected with the in- 
terests of the Church. But it is our 
lot to have fallen on days of innova- 
tion and trouble: the political cha- 
racter of the age has produced an 
alteration in the circumstances of 
the country, and an agitation in the 
public mind, affecting the Church as 
well as the State, which, under the 
guidance of wisdom and probity, 
may tend to the increase of true re- 
ligion and virtue, but if left to the 
direction of chance or of folly, will 
terminate in ruin and confusion.” 
P. 7. 

With this view of the situation in 
which we are placed, his Lordship 
next alludes to the late * Act to conso- 
lidate and amend the laws relating 


to spiritual persons,’ and pronounces 
it ‘not less conducive to the security 
of the parochial Minister, than to the 
honour and benefit of the Church.’ 
In these proceedings he concludes, 
‘‘ we read the sense of the nation 
respecting the value of our services, 
and should feel an obligation of gra- 
titude to unremitted exertion, if we 
could even forget our relative duties 
of a superior order, and the awful 
responsibility attached to our office 
as the ministers of heaven.” P. 11. 
That the spirit which kindled the 
late war is neither subdued nor ex- 
tinguished, that the Prince of dark- 
ness is still maintaining a desperate 
struggle against the desigus of Pro- 
vidence and grace, and that dark 
aml unruly spirits consigned to in- 
action and indolence by the re-es- 
tablishment of order, will not tamely 
submit to the disappointment of their 
ambition and avarice, are rightly re- 
garded by his Lordship as additional 
motives for activity. And his opi- 
nion of some recent, and sutliciently 
notorious transactions, is recorded 
in the following words, ‘In the 
moment of popular uritation they 
ventured to act without disguise, and 
spurning the restraints of prudence 
and decency, of religion and law, 
presumed to address the abomina- 
tions of blasphemy in audible ac- 
cents to the multitude, ‘Tliat these 
‘ overflowings of ungodliness’ should 
have been tolerated by the meanest 
of the people, is matter of astonish- 
ment and regret. But the tempo- 
rary display of atrocity is so far pro- 
ductive of benefit, as it must unseal 
the eyes of the blind, and, in spite of 
every prejudice, convince the imere- 
dulous of the dangers that threaten 
our peace. Dismayed by the in- 
dignation of the public, the serpent 
has shrunk into his den, where in 
darkness he ruminates his plans, and 
improves his capacities of mischief, 
But if our ears are no longer assailed 
with the hiss of defiance or menace, 
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we must not too readily infer an 
abatement of malignity or venom. 
—The machinations which openly 
threatenéd destruction, are still con- 
tinued in secrecy. Of the detesta- 
ble blasphemies, which of late were 
proclaimed with the sound of the 
trumpet, we hear no more: but pub- 
heations of the most pernicious ten- 
dency are still in circulation, adapt- 
ed to the taste and capacities of all 
descriptions of men, from the super- 
ficial sciolist, who derives from par- 
tial knowledge enough of confidence 
to be led into danger, enough of 
acuteness to be entangled with the 
flimsiest sophistry, to the grossly 
vulgar and illiterate, whose appetite 
requires the stimulus of treason and 
blasphemy ia their rankest forms.” 
P. 22. 

From the obvious and ultimate 
purpose of these machinations, the 
extinction of morality, and the ex- 
tirpation of religion, the Bishop pro- 
ceeds to another point to which 
their efforts are directed with some- 
what less of reserve, the demolition 
of the National Church. “In this 
enterprize they are actively aided or 
feebly resisted by men with whom 
they have little in common, in prin- 
ciples, temper, or design; by some 
among the Dissenters, whom the 
prejudices of education, or their 
own speculations have taught, that 
Establishments are subversive of 
Christian liberty, and hostile to the 
advancement of truth ; and by a few, 
perhaps, even among the members 
of our own Church, dissatistied with 
our ecclesiastical system, because in 
its present administration it is un- 
favourable to their particular notions 
and favourite views. If these obser- 
vations are just, our dangers will ap- 
pear to consist in impiety, rancour- 
ous and inveterate, in hostility to the 
religion of the State, and in a mor- 
bid irregularity of pious affection, 
which is distinguished from genuine 
piety by tendency to faction, con- 
tempt of authority, or deviation from 
sobriety and reason.” P. 14. 
Adverting in the next place to the 
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means of precaution and defeuce, 
his Lordship observes, that ‘‘ attacks 
on morals and piety can only be re- 
pelled with effect by the weapons of 
righteousness and trath;” and upon 
this ground takes occasion to im- 
press upon his Clergy the necessity 
of redoubled exertions on their part, 
“to make the people unfeignediy 
Christians in doctrine, sentiment, 
and practice.” He gives it at his 
opinion, that, humanly speaking, the 
issue of the struggle against the 
powers of darkness must, under Pro- 
vidence, mainly depend on the exer- 
tions of the Clergy; and, in support 
of this opinion, he refers to the con- 
duct of our adversaries, ‘‘ who sys- 
tematically act upon the principle of 
decrying the use of our ministration 
and our conduct as ministers, and 
depressing our influence in society, 
and to that undisguised declaration 
of the sentiments of the Legislature 
and the public, which is to be found 
in the measures which have been 
lately adopted by the wisdom of 
government, and the zeal of indivi- 
duals, for extending the means of 
public worship, and providing in- 
struction for the children of the 
poor, according to the doctrines 
and discipline of the Established 
Church.” P. 16. 

The remainder of the Chargg is 
devoted to a comment upon the con- 
cluding passage of the last para- 
graph; in the course of which the 
Bishop of London briefly points out 
the means which the Church has now 
in action; the obstacles which are 
opposed to their effectual employ- 
ment; and the mode in which those 
obstacles may be surmounted. The 
Parliamentary grant for the erection 
of new Churches, however large in 
itself, however liberal when taken in 
reference to the state of the public 
revenue, is represented as inadequate 
to the full accomplishment of the 
proposed end; and it is shewn that 
the Society for building and enlarg- 
ing Churches and Chapels will find 
ample scope for its benevolent de- 
signs. The line prescribed to the 
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Clergy by their duty in these cases, 
when the liberality of Parliament 


and individual bounty invite their 


immediate exertions in this holy 
cause, are stated in the following ad- 
mirable passage. “ It is no easy 
task, | am fully aware, to prevail 
against the ascendancy of inveterate 
habits; to engage the indolent to 
active co-operation, to animate the 
torpor of the indifferent, or to elicit 
the bounty of the parsimonious. | 
know in particular, from experience, 
the ditticulty of inducing the holders 
of seats in the Church to relinquis!: 
for the general convenience, their 
claims of occupation, on which they 
are taught by their prejudices to set 
a disproportionate value. Yet ought 
we to labour with all Christian meek- 
ness, and toleration of human infir- 
mity, to ameliorate feelings, and era- 
dicate notions, which operate in di- 
rect opposition to the dictates of 
Christian charity: and if at first our 
exhortations are fruitless, to wait for 
more favourable opportunities of re- 
newing our suit; in the mean time, 
pursuing bv all available means the 
work of the ministry, till we have 
the satisfactory assurance of con- 
science, that no omission of our’s 
has deprived any individual parish- 
ioner of participation in the blessings 
of the Gospel.” P. 20. 

These remarks upon the necessity 
of enlarging the means of attending 
the public worship of the Church, 
are appropriately followed by a re- 
commendation of the National So- 
ciety: to the principles of which, 
the only objection that can be made 
is drawn from their tendency to de- 
prive the children of Dissenters of 
their share of that instruction, which 
it would be confessedly desirable to 
extend to all. ‘* The inconvenience 
(for such, though greatly exagge- 
rated, I confess it to be) | sincerely 
lament, and wish any remedy could 
be found, which did not involve a 
dereliction of duty to our Heavenly 
Master, or a violation of justice to 
the professors of that pure faith 
which is taught in our Established 
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Church. To the expedients hitherto 
proposed for the removal of the 
difficulty, I entertain decided objec- 
tions. ‘ Since we cannot agree on 
the mode, let us altogether abandon 
the substance ; let letters and cy- 
phers be taught in our schools, and 
religion be left as the task of the 
Sabbath, to the care of the parent 
or the pastor.” It is my duty to lift 
up my voice against so injurious a 
compromise.” ‘ If religion is any 
thing beyond a contrivance of State, 
or a creature of philosophical spe- 
culation, if it is a Revelation from 
the Author of Truth, a rule disclosed 
by his merey and wisdom for the di- 
rection of man through the twilight 
of this lower world, to conduct him 
in this life to the attainment of holi- 
ness, and to the perfection of hap- 
piness in the next, what apology 
shall be found for a minister of the 
Church, if he lends his concurrence 
to any scheme of education which 
leaves the nurselings of his flock in 
ignorance of the creed which he has 
solemnly promised to teach, and in- 
different to its superior excellence ?” 
P, 24. Great satisfaction is ex- 
pressed by the Bishop of London at 
the support which the National 
System has received within his dio- 
cese ; and the Clergy are earnestly 
recommended to make it the object 
of their peculiar care. 

We must touch very briefly upon 
the other subjects of the charge. 
The Societies for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, and for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel, are of course 
numbered among the most powerful 
of the weapons now wielded by the 
Church. ‘The sentiments of the Bi- 
shop of London respecting them 
may be easily discovered by the fol- 
lowing passages: ‘‘ Whateveris your 
immediate aim, you will find in the 
one or the other of these sister so- 
cieties an auxiliary of your pious 
beneficence, eftective and sure, 
though without ostentatious preten- 
sions, or ambitious of popular ap- 
plause.” ‘* With respect to the man- 
ner and mode of proceeding, I am 
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impelled by a sense of my duty, 
without impeaching the motives, or 
contemning the judgment of others 
who have acted or argued on diffe- 
rent views—to express my canvic- 
tion that, had the course I have re- 
commended been uniformly pursued 
by the members of our establish- 
ment, all legitimate purposes of 
Christian zeal would in the result 
have been promoted with equal ef- 
fect; without bitterness, wrath, or 
contention ; without disturbance of 
brotherly concord, or danger to the 
unity of the Church.” P. 30, 31. 

His Lordship concludes with an 
appeal to his diocese in favour of an 
establishment of unquestionable uti- 
lity, which has already been men- 
tioned in another department of 
this work, and to which we shall take 
an opportunity of again adverting, 
“* The Clergy Orphan Schools.” 

Unless we have grievously failed 
in our attempt to give a sketch of 
this Charge, or unless we are com- 
pletely mistaken in our view of the 
sentiments which animate the majo- 
rity of Churchmen, it must be quite 
unnecessary to comment upon the 
excellence of the matter under re- 
view. There is nothing undecided 
or hesitating in the opinions which 
are expressed ; and nothing violent 
or intemperate in the expression of 
them. ‘The religious state of the 
community is briefly unfolded; and 
we are taught how to turn it to 
advantage. ‘The necessity for exer- 
tion is neither exaggerated nor ccn- 
cealed ; but the Clergy are reminded 
of the extent of their power, and of 
the danger, as well as wickedness, of 
inactivity. 

There is no sentiment in this 
Charge, in which we do not heartily 
participate; and it will be our hum- 
ble endeavour to take the spirit and 
manner iu which the Lopdon Clergy 
have been charged by their diocesan 
as a model fog the remarks, which we 
shall be called upon to offer in this 
work ; whether they refer to prac- 
tice or to doctrine, whether they are 
of a controversial, or a didactic 
REMEMBRANCER, No. 2, 
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nature, the Bishop of Londou will 
supply us with a touchstone, upon 
reference to which it may be easily 
ascertained, whether we relax froim 
the principles of Christian firmness, 
or overstep the limits of Christian 
moderation, 
ee 


A letter to H. Brougham, Esq. 
M.P. & F.RS. in Reply to the 
Strictures upon Winchester Col- 
lege, contained in his Letter to 
Sir S. Romilly. From the [ev, 
Liscombe Clarke, Fellow of I in- 
chester College. London, 1818. 


Vindicia Wykehamica, or a Vindi- 
cation of Winchester College. Ina 
Letter to H, Brougham, Esq. By 
the Rev. W. L. Bowles. Bath. 
1818. 


A Letter to H. Brougham, Esqg.M.P. 

JSrom John Ireland, D.D. formerly 

Vicar of Croydon, now Dean 
of Westminster. London, 1818. 


Ir it was Mr. Brougham’s object, in 
his letter to Sir S. Romilly, to eall 
the attention of the public to the 
abuse of charities, he cannot well 
be said to have failed of success; 
but if he principally intended to 
vindicate himself, the attempt has 
completely miscarried. The pamph- 
lets before us have fixed an indelible 
stigma upon several points of his 
letter, and made it impossible to 
read any part of it without suspicion 
and distrust. 

Mr. Clarke first refers to the very 
different spirit that seems to have 
dictated that passage in the third 
Report of the Education Committee 
which relates to the schools of Eton 
and Winchester, and that part of Mr. 
Brougham’s Letter which has pro- 
duced his reply. “‘ The passage of 
the Report says it is true ‘ that con- 
siderable unauthorized deviations 
have been made in both Eton and 
Winchester from the original plane 
of the founders,’ but then it admits 
that ‘ in some respects they have 
proved beneficial on the whole to 
the institutions, and acquitting the 
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present fellows of all blame, recom- 
mends them to do themselves ho- 
nour by correcting the abuses that 
have crept in, as far as the real in- 
terests of the establishments may 
appear to require it.’ And if the 
matter had rested here, I should 
have acquiesced in silence. But, 
Sir, you go farther than the Com- 
mittee had thought themselves war- 
ranted to go; for their remarks ap- 
ply equally to both institutions. You 
not only say that ‘ you have no right 
to determine’ that which the Com- 
mittee had already determined, viz. 
whether the deviations made had 
been made beneticially or not, but 
you introduce the mention of Win- 
chester College in particular, for the 
purpose of shewing that such en- 
dowments are not less liable to per- 
version than more obscure charities.” 
P. 10. The cowardice of passing 
over Eton, and attacking Winchester, 
is sufficiently obvious, 

With this preliminary observa- 
tion upon the difference in tone 
and sentiment between Mr. Broug- 
ham the Committee-man, and Mr. 
Brougham the pampbleteer, the 
matter at°issue is declared to be 
reduced to the more simple ques- 
tion of ‘ perversion of endowments, 
and violations of statutes.’ ‘“ In 
justification of the Committee for 
pushing their enquiries into the 
state of the public schools, you 
ground your argument on the inten- 
tion of the several founders, as col- 
lected from the designations given 
by them to their respective founda- 
tions. And your words as applied 
to Winchester College, in that pas- 
sage of your Letter, are ‘ pauperes 
et indigentes scholares say the sta- 
tutes of Winchester College,’ evi- 
dently meaning it to be understood 
that these words contained the true 
statutable designation of the scho- 
lars. But it is not correct so to de- 
signate them, and you ought in com- 
mon candour to have added another 
word * clerici ;’ for in the preamble 
to the statutes, in which the founder 
very explicitly declares his views in 


founding both his colleges, (and it 
is remarkable that charity is not 
mentioned among them) he thus par- 
ticularly describes his establishment 
here; ‘* Et quoddam alium Colle- 
gium perpetuum aliorum pauperum 
et indigentium scholarium clericorum 
grammaticam addiscere debentium.” 
P. 14. The same word occurs in the 
Eton statutes, and is passed over in 
the same way by Mr. B. “ You 
affirm that the statutes require, in 
the most express terms, that only 
the poor and indigent shall be ad- 
mitted upon the foundation. Are 
you aware that the same statute re- 
quires also, and in the succeeding 
words of the same sentence, that they 
must be ‘* bonis moribus et condi- 
tionibus perornati, ad studium ha- 
biles, conversatione honesti, in lec- 
tur, plano cantu, et antiquo Do- 
nato * competenter instructi.” P.16. 
Mr. Clarke translates this passage, 
‘ distinguished for good manners 
and morals, and for their disposi- 
tions and habits of life, and having 
a competent proficiency in the rudi- 
ments of classical learning, reading, 
and chaunting ¢.’ If Mr. Brougham 
can prove that this translation is 
inaccurate, it may be worth while to 
enter farther into the arguments up- 
on this subject; but if not, he must 
stand convicted of citing one half of 
a sentence, and candidly neglecting 
the other. 

We shall not therefore follow Mr. 
Clarke through the overwhelming 
mass of evidence, by which he shews 
that William of Wykeham could not 
have intended to confine the choice 
of scholars to the lowest and poorest 
class of the community: nor shall 
we do more than direct the«ttention 
of the reader to that part of Mr. 
Bowles’s pamphlet which adverts to 
the strict meaning of the words paw- 


* Donatus was a grammatian and com- 
mentator of antient times, whose book writ- 
ten in Latin was, I suppose, in use about 
the time of the founder, 

+ ‘This qualification refers to the profes- 
sion for which the founder intended the 
scholars to be educated, viz. holy orders.’ 
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per and indigens ; it is demonstrated 
by both these gentlemen that the 
object of the founder was to assist 
in the education of Clergymen, and 
that the spirit of his bequest is ad- 
hered to with fidelity wherever such 
an education would be a burden to 
the parents of the boy. ‘“ The 
Member for Winchelsea may talk 
with great complacency of easy cir- 
cumstances, but has he visited the 
fire sides of a thousand humbler 
gentlemen, humbler in their lot of 
life, but as adorned in every thing 
that might distinguish the scholar 
and the gentleman as himself? Has 
he witnessed the anxieties of many 
a parent so situated, in the decent, 
but humbler walks of lite, educated 
asa gentleman, while the sinall stock 
he has laid by for his declining 
years, has been little by little re- 
duced in consequence of his care 
for the education of a beloved son? 
Has the Member for Winchelsea 
ever witnessed the pride such a pa- 
rent has displayed, forgetting all the 
circumstances of a small fortune, 
with a large family, that preyed up- 
on an ingenuous mind, when per- 
haps that son has gained some dis- 
tinction at school? I might exem- 
plify this, without any undue re- 
marks on others, by speaking of my- 
self, the eldest son of seven children. 
Nor can I ever forget those sacrifices 
which a father and mother made to 
give that education, which their son 
could have received no where else 
without an effort beyond their in- 
come. How often have I witnessed 
the first ‘ stealing line’ of sorrow on 
the mild features of a mother now 
in the dust! The son of a father 
with a small hereditary fortune, and 
a small living was to all intents and 
purposes a poor and indigent scho- 
lar, and such are hundreds who have 
received at Winchester the cheapest 
and best education in the country.” 
Bowles, p. 22. 
This extract brings the question 
directly to a point, not only as it re- 
gards such foundations as Winches- 


ter and Eton, but also in reference 
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to every grammar school in the king- 
dom. Look to the original purpose 
for which the foundation was made, 
look at those who have all along 
taken advantage of the system, and 
who are now most essentially re- 
lieved by the existence of a good 
grammar school in their neighbour- 
hood, and who will pretend to deny 
that the inferior clergy are the persons 
most essentially relieved? There is 
no class more deserving or more in 
need of support; and what must be 
their feelings when they are told by 
Mr. Brougham, that their children 
must henceforward be instructed at 
their own expence, that is, must be 
deprived almost entirely of a classi- 
cal education, since grammar schools 
are destined for the future to benefit 
the lower orders alone. . Let us not 
be alarmed, however, at such a pro- 
position, for it will be rejected by 
the Legislature with contempt; but 
let the friends of the Church sup- 
port the enquiries, and further the 
object of the Commissioners ap- 
pointed by the Crown; confident 
that the larger part of the funds 
which those Commissioners may re- 
cover, will be applicable, and will be 
applied to the gratuitous edueation 
of the sons of the Clergy, in a man- 
ner calculated to prepare them for 
continuing in the profession of their 
fathers. 

But to return to Mr. Clarke.— 
Having shewn that the Founder en- 
deavoured to guard against all in- 
vidious comparisons between family 
and family, between rank and rank, 
between nobility and ignoble birth, 
among the * pauperes et indigentes” 
of Winchester School, having shewn 
that the possibility of their being in 
possession of some property, was 
certainly contemplated, Mr. C. pro- 
ceeds to expose the following mis- 
representations: ‘Mr. Brougham as- 
serts, ‘ that ALL the scholars on the 
foundation are the children of per- 
sons in easy circumstances.’ By re- 
fering to the évidence before the 
Committee, it appears that the wit- 
ness was asked, “* Whether the boys 
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in general were Forages sons, 
and that he replied they were prin- 
cipally ; and being asked, whether 
all paid the ten guineas to the mas- 
ter, he answered, and answered truly, 
NoT ALL?” p. 46. Again, Mr. B. 
asserts, “‘ that it is strictly enjoined 
that no boy shall be admitted above 
twelve years, and that this is wholly 
disregarded.” But this restriction 
is followed in the statutes by an ex- 
ception in favour of all boys under 
seventeen, who shall have made such 
proficiency in grammar, as to afford 
reasonable ground for expecting that 
they will be fit to be elected to New 
College before the completion of 
their eighteenth year. The next as- 
sertion of Mr. B. is, ‘ that the fel- 
lowships are augmented in revenue 
by a liberal interpretation of the 
terms describing their money pay- 
ments, while the strictest construc- 
tion is observed as to the payment to 
scholars.’ On this Mr, C. observes, 
that except in a few special cases, 
no money payments are made to 
the scholars: that each scholar now 
stands the college in the annual sum 
of at least forty pounds, and that the 
amount allowed to each for com- 
mons by the Founder, is under one 
pound fifteen shillings per annum! 
Equally gross instances of ignorance 
or misrepresentation are shewn to 
occur on the subject of clothing the 
scholars, and increasing their num- 
ber; the pamphlet is wound up with 
an account of the civilities with 
which the Chairman of the Educa- 
tion Committee thought proper to 
surprise the Masters and Fellows of 
Winchester College. We cannot ex- 
tract the whole, and Mr. Broug- 
ham’s politeness is not of a nature to 
bear curtailment; but we cannot 
help regretting that some of the per- 
sons concerned did not venture to 
disobey his peremptory mandates : 
he could not have committed them 
to Newgate, without bringing the 
subject before the House; and in 
the House, if not in its Committee, 
there is still to be found ‘ a roman- 
tie attachment’ to the public semi- 
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naries of Great Britain, and some 
degree of respect for the individuals 
by whom they are conducted. 

The Dean of Westminster appears 
next in the list of those whom Mr. 
Brougham has thought proper to as- 
perse. The attack upon the Dean 
is not contained in the letter to Sir 
S. Romilly, but in the questions 
which the Appendix to that letter 
states to have been put by Mr. B. to 
one of the witnesses from Croydon. 
Dr. Ireland has not alluded to his 
own examination on a former year 
before the Education Committee ; 
but it will appear by refering to it, 
that the Chairman was seriously dis- 
pleased at the Doctor's refusal to 
approve of the Lancasterian system ; 
and that the account which he gave 
of the establishment of a national 
school in its stead, was not very 
favourably received. The Doctor 
therefore and the Chairman were old 
acquaintances: and the Chairman 
winds up his examination into the 
abuses in Whitgift’s Hospital, with 
asking if the Doctor was Vicar of 
Croydon; and being answered, 
“Yes, for twenty years:” next en- 
quires if he had any thing to do 
with Whitgift’s Hospital, and is told, 
« Yes, that he had for twenty years 
as Vicar.” Appen. p. 88. 

It will hardly be denied that both 
the examiner and examinee imply that 
the Vicar had neglected his duty. 
The Examiner tells us in his Letter 
to Sir Samuel Romilly, that the hos- 
pital is full of abuse, that estates 
worth 2,693/. a-year are let for 
860l., and that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the special Visitor of 
the hospital, may be excused on the 
score of his high station, and nume- 
rous avocations, for being ignorant of 
the existence, and careless about the 
removal of this mass of corruption. 
But if it should turn out that there 
was neither visitatorial power to 
exert, nor abuses of any importance 
to check, and that Mr. B. has no 
further knowledge upon the subject 
than that which he derived from a 
witness, whose evidence on other 
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subjects has been completely over- 
turned ; his Grace may probably 
think fit to decline the future ser- 
vices of his eloquent apologist; 
and the public may be disposed to 
inquire whether “ the candid and 
liberal support” (Letter to Sir S. R. 
p. 20.) which the Charity Abuse 
Bill received from the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, might not have ex- 
perienced a more appropriate re- 
turn than unfounded accusation, 
or ironical praise. 

Now with respect to the visitato- 
rial power, we are told that “‘ When 
the Warden and poor brethren took 
the affairs of the hospital into their 
own hands, the Archbishop acting 
on the customary authority, sent 
them an injunction not to proceed 
with the destruction of the timber 
on the estates, which had already 
begun, without the usual reference 
to him.” P.10. His Grace was 
answered by a defiance: ‘“ upon 
which he took the opinion of the late 
Sir S. Romilly ; and that opinion 
was, that the Archbishop had no 
other authority than that of Visitor 
and Patron, and that the general 
management was with the hospital !” 

It must be observed that the war- 
den, under whose auspices these 
alterations have taken place, was 
put in by Mr. W.D. Harding, (Ap- 
pendix, p. 87.) the witness, who has 
furnished Mr. Brougham with his 
charges against the Archbishop and 
the Doctor; and as we may fairly 
conclude, that with his great turn 
for meddling, Mr. Harding has in 
fact had the recent government of 
the hospital, it follows that the very 
same individual who has clipped the 
Visitor's wings, has now the impu- 
dence to charge him with neglecting 
to interfere. 

There is another fair statement ; 
an estate is let on lease; and fines 
are due every seven years. Mr. B. 
having enquired into the amount of 
these fines, is answered “‘ various 
sums ;” but he does not attempt 


to ascertain their average annual 
amount, or allude to their cxistence 
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in his Letter to Sir S, Romilly, Ap- 
pendix p. 83. Letter p. 18. With 
regard to “ the Free-school, at which 
no one has been taught within the 
memory of man,” Dr. I. informs 
us, that it is a “ Free-Grammar- 
School; at which there have been 
no scholars for about half a century 
past; that when, with the appro- 
bation of eminent counsel, the room 
attached to this school was applied 
to the National Institution, a new 
room adjoining to the original 
grammar-school was built with pri- 
vate funds, for the grammar scho- 
lars of Archbishop Whitgift, if any 
should chuse to come. One of the 
witnesses says, that the inhabitants 
do not know the privilege they have 
to send scholars. It is their own 
fault. It has been repeatedly an- 
nounced. Once it was done through 
my own advice, and notices were 
stuck on the church-door, and all 
the public places of the parish.” 
Ireland's Letter, p. 9. This is the 
answer given by frets to the insinu- 
ations against the Primate ; and it 
does not require to be strengthened 
by comments. Dr. Ireland’s own 
case lies in a still smaller compass. 
‘* The insinuation that I have been 
wanting in my duty, because, during 
an incumbency of twenty years I 
did not restrain the proceedings, is 
utterly groundless. I had no power; 
I was excluded by the constitution 
of the hospital.” ‘‘ Had you asked 
specially whether my situation as 
Vicar gave me any controul over the 
hospital, the answer must have been 
No. But from this you have ab- 
stained, and have thrown upon me 
an appearance of guilt which you 
can never substantiate.” 

There are two other subjects 
very fully explained in the Doctor's 
letter; which we could wish, but 
are not able, to detail. One, the 
state of Charities in Croydon, over 
which the Vicar has a controul, and 
into which Mr. B. did not think fit 
to enquire, (and respecting these, 
the Dean observes that ‘‘ he wishes 
for the arrival of the day when their 
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management may be examined by 
any gentleman of truth and honour”): 
the other, the conduct of Mr. B. 
and his witnesses, respecting the 
estates said to be worth 1500/, a- 
year, and to be let for nothing. 
We alluded in our first number to 
Mr. Drummond's Letter upon the 
subject; and Dr, Ireland corrobo- 
rates our assertion, that this expla- 
nation was deemed satisfactory by 
Mr. Brougham. ‘* Yet the last 
edition of your letter has appeared, 
with all the accusations contained 
in the first. And the principle upon 
which this is done, must be deeply 
felt and admired. Your candour is 
ready, it seems, to make some ver- 
bal acknowledgment of errors into 
which you may have fallen. But 
every part of your letter having been 
submitted to Sir S. Romilly, before 
its publication, your delicacy to- 
wards his memory will not permit 
you to alter a syllable of the text 
which had received the sanction of 
such a man.” P.13. If Mr. B. 
means to say that Sir S. Romilly, 
in the midst of his overwhelming 
business, had investigated all the 
subjects and statements in the letter, 
and approved of the misquotations, 
and misrepresentations which it con- 
tains, the memory of Sir Samuel is 
hereby exposed to an imputation, 
which we feel confident that it does 
not deserve. If this is not the mean- 
ing of Mr. Brougham, we should be 
very glad to know whether his decla- 
ration has any meaning at all. 

On the whole, though we might 
not have thought it becoming to 
write, yet we cannot feel ourselves 
called upon seriously to blame, the 
following severe expressions of Dr. 
Treland’s indignation. ‘‘ You have 
shed the sanction of a Committee 
of the House of Commons over ig- 
norance and falsehoods, which on 
the spot of the transactions are 
derided and scorned by almost every 
man of decent station and charac- 
ter; and those, who in their neigh- 
bourhood would be scarcely be- 
lieved without a voucher, have been 
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anxiously listened to by you, as if 
they were the oracles of all truth.” 
P. 6. 

Whether Mr. B. may think fit to 
explain any part of his conduct, we 
must not presume to determine ; 
but if he should, will it be unrea- 
sonable still further to enquire, with 
respect to the appointment of diffe- 
rent honorary Commissioners from 
those whom he had been led to 
anticipate (Letter, p. 9.), whether 
he does not know that the situation 
of Commissioner, was offered both 
to the Bishop of London and Lord 
Grenville; and declined by the for- 
mer, on account of the weak state 
of his health; and by the latter, 
from the want of that legal infor- 
mation which he thought requisite 
for the discharge of its duties? It 
would be too much to expect that 
Mr. B. should consent to acquaint 
the public whether he expressed 
satisfaction at Lord Grenville’s re- 
fusal, but we are assured that this 
was really the case. 


A Sermon preached before the Incor- 
porated Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, at their Anniversary Meet- 
ing in the Parish Church of St. 

ary-le-bow, on Friday, Feb. 
20, 1818. By the Right Rev. 
John, Lord Bishop of Peterbo- 
rough, London, 1818. 


FRom the text, ‘‘ Who will have all 
men to be saved and to come unto the 
knowledge of the truth. For there is 
one God and one Mediator between 
God and man, the man Christ Jesus, 
who gave himself a ransom forallto be 
testified in due time.” —1 Tim. ii. 4, 5, 
6. The Bishop of Peterborough de- 
duces, “ First, the Universality of the 
Redemption purchased by the blood 
of Christ. Secondly, the final ex- 
tent of the divine purpose in the 
Gospel dispensation. And lastly, 
the fitness of the time when the Re- 
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demption it proclaims was ‘ testi- 
fied’ to the world.” 
On the first of these points it is 
less necessary to insist, because the 
subject has been discussed ina for- 
mer part of the number, and of those 
whose ‘sentiments upon the doctrine 
we should most desire to change ; 
one part has been long deaf to the 
voice of scripture and reason, and 
another while it professes to agree 
with us in terms, has a peculiar in- 
terpretation in reserve which com- 
pletely alters their meaning. But if 
any of our readers should feel a 
doubt upon the question, we can 
safely refer them to the Bishop of 
Peterborough, for a concise, com- 
prehensive, and convincing state- 
ment of the immense variety of 
scripture texts, which authorises 
him to conclude the first head of his 
discourse in the following words : 
«* Who shall limit the benefits of his 
Saviour’s passion, or deny the pos- 
sibility of eternal salvation to any 
of the sons of men? Especially, who 
shall dare to shut, against an incal- 
culable majority of his fellow-men, 
as if by an irrespective and irreversi- 
ble decree, ‘ those everlasting doors’ 
of mercy, which our gracious Re- 
deemer hath opened wide to all 
mankind? Far, very far, from us, 
my brethren, be such presumption— 
I must add, such rash, unholy, un- 
charitable presumption.” P. 10. 
The final extent of the divine pur- 
pose in the Christian dispensation, 
is enforced from the following argu- 
ments ; that the Gospel while it 
breathes universal benevolence, has 
no reference to any future dispensa- 
tion of religion : that the doctrines 
which it teaches, the duties which it 
enjoins, and the few and simple rites 
it has instituted, all mark its adapta- 
tion to the most remote ages and 
distant countries ; that it admits of 
an harmonious combination with 
every form of government ; and that 
its ultimate universality is perfectly 
consistent with the promises of the 
Messiah, and with the declarations 
of our Lord, with the injunctions he 
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gave to his disciples, and with the 
language which as his ambassadors, 
they spoke to mankind. “ St. Paul, 
whose ‘ labours’ in the propagation 
of the Gospel were most ‘ abundant,’ 
has vindicated the necessity of this 
unlimited commission, on the irre- 
fragable principle, that ‘ God is ne 
respecter of persons*;’ and that 
‘ there is therefore no difference be- 
tween the Jew and the Greek; for 
the same Lord over all is rich unto 
all, that call upon him +.’ Yet ‘ how’ 
says the apostle ‘shall they call upon 
him, in whom they have not believ- 
ed? And how shall they believe in 
him, of whom they have not heard ? 
And how shall they hear, without a 
preacher? And how shall they 
preach, except they be sent.’ P. 16. 

The third part commences with 
an answer to that objection in the 
mouth of the unbeliever, which asks 
why the greatest of all blessings was 
reserved to the last days; and why 
the faith of Christ is so imperfectly 
promulgated even at the present 
hour. ‘This objection is shewn to 
assume two unfounded positions : 
First, that infinite goodness could 
not confer a signal blessing on any 
of the sons of men, without extend- 
ing it in like manner and in equal 
degree to all. And secondly, that 
on the principles of the Gospel, no 
provision is made either for the sal- 
vation of those who died before the 
coming of Christ, or of those to 
whom since that event, the saving 
truths of his religion have never been 
proclaimed. 

The incompatibility of the first 
of these assumptions, with the ordi- 
nary course both of nature and pro- 
vidence, is briefly explained, and we 
are reminded, that even in the com- 
munication of revealed religion it- 
self, the degrees of knowledge and 
of evidence, have been materially 
different in kind and in degree. 
‘* There is therefore no foundation 
whatever for the main position in 


* Acts x. 54. Rom. ii. 11. 
+ Rom. x. 12, 15. 
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which the objection of the unbe- 
liever’ evidently rests. It is most 
plainly contradictory to the general 
analogy of nature, and the general 
tenor of God's mora! government of 
the world, which agree exactly with 
the method he has pursued in com- 
municating the revelation of his will 
to man.” P. 21. 

The other supposition has been 
in fact, exposed by the first head of 
the discourse, in which the univer- 
sality of our Saviour's redemption 
was proved ; and the retrospective 
as well as prospective effect of His 
death follows necessarily, from the 
view which has been taken of that 
subject ; and “ thus while if they 
fail not to obtain it through their 
own wilful demerits, the Almighty 
appears to have provided for the 
final happiness of all,” still “ cer. 
tain it is, that all who shall be saved 
from the creation of the world to its 
final dissolution, whether within or 
without the covenant of mercy, will 
owe that salvation to the merits of 
the crucified Jesus. He has ex- 
pressly told us that, “ in his father's 
house are many mansious®.” And 
undoubtedly, all “the holy, and 
humble ia heart, of every age and 
nation ; the venerable Patriarch, the 
pious Israelite, the virtuous Hea- 
then, the faithful Christian ; all, 
who shall be admitted, even to the 
lowest of those blissful mansions, 
will be admitted for his sake, and 
through his mediation alone. For 
‘there is none other name under 
heaven, given among men, whereby 
we must be savedt.’” P. 23. 

Having thus gone through the 
different divisions of his subject, 
and having protested against intend- 
ing to depreciate the unspeakable 
importance of a knowledge of our 
most holy religion, wherever its at- 
tainment is possible, against being 
supposed to derogate one jot or one 
tittle, from the absolute necessity of 
Christian faith and Christian prac- 
tice, wherever the truths of the 


* Joha xiv, 2, + Acts iv, 12, 
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Gospel have been fairly propound. 
ed ; the Bishop next adverts to the 
sacred obligation by which we are 
bound to make every rational and 
legitimate effort for the extension of 
our Redeemer’s kingdom. 

We are told that ‘‘ when the extra- 
ordinary gifts of the Spirit were with- 
drawn, the agency of man in the 
propagation of the Gospel, was to 
depend for support on the ordinary 
influence of divine grace ; and that 
therefore, from that period, the 
progress of Christianity must neces- 
sarily have depended in a still 
greater degree than before on the 
union of zeal, and wisdom, and pu- 
rity in its followers.” 

‘‘The answer therefore to those 
who inquire why the Gospel has in 
many instances receded within its 
ancient limits, is brief and ob- 
vious; on account of the manifold 
corruptions and impurities, the he- 
resics and schisms of their degene- 
rate sons.” “If again, it still be 
asked, why the religion of Christ 
has made so little progress among 
the Heathen, in these later ages, 
we answer, because its course has 
been impeded, partly by the prejudi- 
ces and the passions of these to whom 
it was addressed ; partly by the un- 
wise and unhallowed means, some- 
times employed for its propagation ; 
but chiefly, it is to be feared, by the 
vicious and scandalous examples of 
professed believers,” in their inter- 
course with unbelieving nations ; by 
the total want of religious feeling, 
and of religious principle, in many ; 
and by frigid apathy, or contemp- 
tuous indifference in more; by the 
spirit of ambition, ever occupied in 
extending its conquests, but caring 
not for the enlargement of our Re- 
deemer's kingdom ; and by the spirit 
of commerce, insatiably thirsting 
for gold, whilst utterly regardless of 
the treasures of the Gospel. 

But, having “ freely received these 
great blessings ourselves, surely, 
some of the common feelings of be- 
nevolence must incline us, ‘ freely” 
to communicate them to others, Te 
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us, undoubtedly, our knowledge of 
the divine purpose, so far as we are 
capable of comprehending it, sup- 
plies a firm ground of obligation to 
this duty. /n our hearts, it is 
enough to kindle a holy and rational 
zeal, that we understand generally 
the divine prophecies, respecting the 
final extent of the Gospel dispensa- 
tion. But never let us presume to 
pry too curiously into the hidden 
meaning of all their subordinate 
parts, and minuter circumstances, 

Still less let us attempt to explain 
dogmatically, “ before the time *’’ 
come, either the exact period des- 
tined by divine wisdom for their ful- 
filment, or the precise methods and 
particular agents, by which they 
will ultimately be accomplished.” 

This admirable passage is appro- 
priately followed by a _ warning 
against the impatience of the pious 
but erring believer; and while we 
zre exhorted to take the Apostles of 
Christ for our model, we are re- 
minded of the necessity of making a 
just allowance for the momentous 
difference of circumstances and of 
times. ‘* They were endowed with 
special and extraordinary powers, of 
which they afforded sensible demon- 
strations ;”’ ‘‘ to expect these in our 
ease would be unwarrantable pre- 
sumption.” ‘* Let us therefore 
(p. 30) steadily pursue our course 
of duty, with a zeal enlightened by 
knowledge and tempered with dis- 
cretion ;—without pretending to spe- 
cial accomplishments of prophecy, 
brought about by our own particu- 
laragency ; and without daring to 
assume, that the effect of our own 
best efforts, or the result of our own 
mightiest combinations, is the direct 
and immediate work of God.” 

As the time is at hand when the 
Society before which this sermon 
was preached, will be particularly 
recommended to public support ; 
and as a new era in the attempts 
to establish Christianity in the East, 
may be fairly said to have commenc- 


* 1 Corinthians iv. 5. 
REMEMBRANCER, No. 2, 
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ed with the erection of the bishop- 
ric of Calcutta, the Bishop of Pe- 
terborough’s discourse is likely to 
attract general attention; and that 
attention will be rewarded in no or- 


dinary degree. 
=< 


Sketches of America: a Narrative of 
a Journey of five thousand Miles 
through the Eastern and Western 
States of America; contained in 
eight Reports, addressed to thirty- 
nine English Families, by whom 
the Author was deputed in June, 
1817, to ascertain whether any, and 
what Part of the United States 
would be suitable for their Resi- 
dence. With Remarks on Mr. 
Birkbeck's Notes and Letters. By 
Henry Bradshaw Fearon. Second 
Edition, London. 1818. 


THERE are two points of view in 
which America may be regarded ; 
first, as she has made an experiment 
in her civil and religious institutions 
of which the success and the failure 
has been alike confidently predicted; 
and, secondly, as she offers a recep- 
tacle to our own superabundant po- 
pulation, when the supply, may be 
thought to have exceeded the de- 
mand. It is the latter circumstance 
which has principally excited the 
curiosity of the multitude, while the 
former has contributed at least in 
an equal proportion, to fix the con- 
templation of the general reasoner, 
On either subject Mr. Fearon’s nar- 
rative will be found to bear with 
great weight; and those who have 
been cajoled by the Notes of Mr. 
Birkbeck’s Journey to Illinois, into 
thinking that the favoured spot of all 
this world “ is situated at equal dis. 
tances from the Great and the Little 
Wabash ;” as well as others who 
have been induced by more formi- 
dable misrepresentations to suppose 
that the United States have the best 
government upon earth; will both 
find powerful antidotes to their in- 
tellectual blindness in the unassum- 
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ing and instructive volume before 
us. 

The reader, however, must not 
imagine that there is nothing to cen- 
sure in the observations or the prin- 
ciples of Mr. Fearon. He is a great 
admirer of W. Cobbett; his foreign 
politics appear to hinge upon an 
hostility to legitimacy, that is, upon 
a half concealed regret at the over- 
throw of Bonaparte, and he would 
probably not object to be styled a 
violent Reformer. He has, there- 
fore, powerful motives to dislike 
the Americans, who actually pre- 
sume to look upon English demo- 
crats very much in the same light 
that they are regarded at home. 
Mr. Fearon quotes a passage from 
Bristed’s Resources of the United 
States, in which we are told that, 


‘* The liberties of Britain are not about 
to expire under the pressure of her military 
and the encroachments of her government. 
If they are to perish, they will perish under 
the daggers of her democracy, &c. &c.”— 
And he immediately adds, “‘ I send these 
extracts for the purpose of presenting you 
at one view with the mind of the whole 
federal party, and indeed that of the entire 
American people, concerning English Re- 
formers and United States’ liberty.” P. 388. 


This is more than the flesh and 
blood of a Palace-yard patriot ean 
be reasonably expected to bear ; and 
to this we may fairly attribute those 
unqualified censures upon “‘ the peo- 
ple with which America is cursed,” 
that may perhaps impair the credit 
and utility of the work in the minds 
of those who will not distinguish 
befween the opinions of the author, 
and the facts on which his opinions 
rest. 

Without concealing our disappro- 
bation of his occasional violence and 
prejudice, we see no reason to sup- 
pose that he has asserted what is 
false, and we shall therefore present 
our readers with several of those 
curious statements which render his 
book more valuable than any recent 
travels in the United States. He 
was summoned soon after his land- 
ing, to appear as a witness on a trial 


6 


at the city-hall of New York. The 
court is in size about one-fourth 
larger than the Lord Mayor's court 
in the Mansion-house. 


“« Our case was called: it-was not tried 
in consequence of, I believe, the well paid 
munagement of counsel. I am informed, on 
good authority, that great corruption exists 
in those minor courts. The judge is said to 
have a good understanding with the consta- 
ble: he receives too, a lurger sum in cases of 
conviction than in those of acquittal. 

“ It is ind'sputable that the constables are 
remarkably anxious for jobs; and that the 
judge strongly participates in their feelings. 
An important legal officer here, bas been 
long known to practise the most disgraceful 
imposition; but his political views are in 
agreement with those of the State govern- 
ment, and therefore he retains his situation.” 
P. 54. 


Again, when summing up his ob. 
servations upon Philadelphia, p.171, 
he says, that ‘‘ circumstances have 
recently occurred, which if true in all 
particulars would prove the magis- 
tracy here to be as corrupt as that of 
London in the days of Fielding.” 
And without stopping to notice an 
admirable account of the election of 
a governor of Philadelphia, from 
which it appears that universal suf- 
frage and voting by ballot are no 
safeguards against intrigue and cor- 
ruption; let us hear his declarations 
upon the subject of choosing the 
president of the United States. 


“ The Virginian dynasty, as it has been 
called, is a subject of general, and I think, 
very just complaint, throughout other parts 
of America. This state has supplied four of 
the five presid: nts, and also a liberal num- 
ber of occupants of every other government 
office. The Virginians very modestly assert, 
that this monopoly does not proceed from 
corrupt influence, but is a consequence of 
the buoyancy and vigour of their natural 
talent. Without entering into the contro- 
versy, whether or not seventeen states can 
supply a degree of ability equal to that of 
Virginia single-handed, I must express my 
want of respect for a state in which every 
man is either a slave-holder, or a defender 
of slavery—a state in which landed property 
is not attachable for debt—a state in which 
human beings are sold in the streets by the 
public auctioneer, are flogged without trial 
at the mercy of their owner or his agents, 
and are killed almost without punishment ; 
yet these men dare to call themselves de- 
mocrats, and friends of liberty! From such 
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democrats, and such friends of liberty, good 
Lord deliver us!” P. 290, 


Such being the persons who are 
elected to serve the office of Presi- 
dent, let us next advert to the ma- 
nagement by which they are elected. 


** Since the first choice of Mr. Jefferson, 
the presidential elections are managed by 
private meetings, (or caucus) of the demo- 
cratic members of Congress, previous to 
elections: they settle among themselves 
who shall be president. This is what is 
called getting ‘ the appointment in caucus,” 
and an instance never occurs of the votes being 
in opposition to caucus. When they have de- 
termined upon who they wish to be presi- 
dent, they send circulars to their different 
states, pointing out, by a kind of congé 
Wélire, who they have resolved should be 
elected; and as the right of voting for pre- 
sidents is confined to a very limited number, 
there is no instance of the caucus being dis- 
obeyed. Mr. Munroe being a democrat was, 
as a matter of course, voted for by the de- 
mocratic states; and those of New England 
being federal, would not, I believe, give a 
vote upon the occasion. It appears that the 
members of the Washington caucus, were 
equally divided between Mr. Crawford and 
Mr. Munroe; but that upon some accom- 
modation being agreed upon, the latter got 
* the appointment.’ Had his rival obtained 
this, he and not Mr. Munroe would have 
been voted for by the democratic states, as a 
matter of course. These are. alarming facts; 
for thus we see that the very men (the 
members of Congress) who are directly ex- 
cluded by the constitution from voting, become, 
by a secret something unknown to that con- 
stitution, and at variance with both its letter 
and spirit, the real electors to the president- 
ship.” P, 319. 


Not less unfavourable is the re- 
port which Mr. Fearon is compelled 
to make upon the state and the ef- 
fects of American religion. We ad- 
mire the honesty, if not the wisdom 
of his expressions of astonishment 
at finding that no good has been 
derived from the divorce between 
Church and State. 


“ A cold uniform bigotry seems to per- 
vade all parties, equally inaccessible to ar- 
gument, opposed to investigation, and I 
fear, indifferent about truth. Can it be 


possible that the non-existence of religious 
oppression has lessened religious knowledge, 
and made men superstitiously dependent 
upon outward form instead of internal pu- 
rity.” P. 28, 


Remembering what such a wan as 
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Mr. Fearon may be supposed to 
mean when he talks of religious op- 
pression, and adverting also to the 
good use which he makes in another 
part of his volume, of Mr. Birk- 
beck’s unintentional admissions, this 
extract may be of no small value in 
fixing their opinions who are inclined 
to judge of a system by its fruits. 

There are many detailed state- 
ments upon the same subject in dif- 
ferent parts of the work: the Yan- 
kees at Boston are pronounced quite 
as formal and as worldly as their 
brethren of New York ; and a horrid 
description of the Philadelphian 
Methodists, p. 162, may surprise 
and instruct those who are strangers 
to home-bred fanaticism, but is 
really too shocking to be transcribed 
into our Magazine. 

The state of sects, however, at 
Boston, must not be passed over in 
silence. In this town, “‘ the head- 
quarters, as we are assured, of Feder- 
alism in politics, and Unitarianism 
in religion,” p. 104, ‘ the number 
of Churches is as follows, viz. twelve 
Congregationalist#(nine of which are 
said to be Anti-Trinitarian,) two Epis- 
copalian, three Baptist, one ditto for 
blacks, one Quaker, one Universal- 
ist, one Roman Catholic, two Metho- 
dist, and one travelling preachers’ 
ditto,” p. 114. It is to be remem- 
bered that of these the Congrega- 
tionalists are the legitimate descen- 
dants of the self-transported puri- 
tans, and how largea portion of their 
flock has been turned away from the 
truth by the powerful latent affini- 
ties of Calvin and Socinus ! 

There is, however, one favourable 
symptom recorded of the Bostonians, 
which, while it shews that Mr. F. is 
not inclined to run them down un- 
fairly, gives a hint also which might 
be serviceable much nearer home, 
“Gross vice is not obtruded upon 
the public gaze.” : 

The parts of the work from which 
we have hitherto quoted, contain 
many interesting particulars respect- 
ing wages and prices; and some lu- 
dicrous examples of the impudence, 
Q2 
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familiarity, and vanity for which 
America is famed. 


“ Well, said a barber, I would not have 
supposed, [ guess, that you come from Eng- 
land from your tongue, you have no hard- 
ness like, I guess, in your speaking; you 
talk almost as well as we do, and that is 
what I never see, I guess, in a gentleman so 
lately from England.” P..59. 


The Anti-English feeling which 
is supposed to reign so generally in 
the United States, is confined by 
Mr. Fearon to very narrow bounds, 
“ Baltimore occupies the foremost 
rank in deadly animosity towards 
England ;” p. 342. ‘ The gentle- 
men of the Shamrock Society, com- 

osed entirely of Irish, and contaiu- 
ing the distinguished Dr. Macneven 
among its members,” p. 89, seen to 
take, as might be expected, the next 
rank to Baltimore. ‘ Their hatred 
of the English Ministry is implaca- 
ble; and they do not seem to dis- 
tinguish between our government 
and people,” p.88. This laudable 
conduct of the exiles of Erin is very 
fairly rewarded by their American 
brethiren ; “ a strong line of distine- 
tion ngs always drawn between 
citizens of native and foreign birth, 
and in some cases where the latter 
have professed principles of repub- 
licanism in Europe, they are treated 
with scorn as outcasts, who ought to 
have remained in their own country, 
&c.” p. 346. An account of a meet- 
ing of about five hundred adopted 
citizens, and of the address which 
they sent forth to their partners in 
misfortune, fully confirms Mr. Fea- 
ron’s statements upon this subject, 
and entitles the Americans to a 
higher character for discrimination 
than they commonly enjoy. A con- 
siderable portion of the work is de- 
voted to enquiries and statements 
upon the mercantile and manufactur- 
ing interests of America; but it 
would require more space than we 
can afford to put our readers in pos- 
session of the detail. The argu- 
ments for and against the encourage- 
ment of domestic manufactures, are 
given with considerable force at page 


296, &c. The reasonings on both 
sides assume a degree of distress in 
the manufacturing population, by no 
means inferior to that which we have 
witnessed at home. Mr. Fearon in- 
clines on the whole to think, that it is 
not now the interest of the United 
States artificially to encourage their 
growth by granting them peculiar 
advantages. 


‘* It appears at any rate certain, that in 
the present state of things none of his friends 
could engage in cotton or woollen establish- 
ments without a certainty of loss.” P. 304. 


The wretched state of the cireu- 
lating medium, and the consequent 
danger to which the whole internal 
trade of the country must be exposed 
in time of war, may be gathered 
from the following observations. 


“ I purchased Cincinnati notes in Pitts- 
burgh at 5 per.cent. discount, and Louisville 
notes at 74. This does not proceed from 
want of faith in those banks, nor are the 
latter esteemed less safe than the former : 
the increase of discount arises from Louis- 
ville being 150 miles farther distant. The 
same principle applies to every other town, 
and operates vice versd upon Pittsburgh. 
The paper of banks which are not char- 
tered, or which are deficient in reputation, 
can be bought, at similar distances from the 
place of its first circulation, at from 10 to 
40 per cent. discount: had I sufficiently un- 
derstood this trade when | landed in Ame- 
rica, I think I could have nearly paid my 
expences by merely buying in one town the 
notes of that to which I was going. There 
is no difficulty in obtaining them, as there is 
always a stock on hand at the shavers (bro- 
kers) and lottery offices. Had I brought 
pistoreens (10d. pieces) from Philadelphia, 
I should have made 25 per cent. by them: 
they pass here, in consequence of the want 
of specie, for thirteen pence.” P. 233, 


Our extracts from this part of 
the volume may be very properly 
wound up by the following passage 
taken from a succinct, but not unin- 
teresting sketch of the rise and pro- 
gress of the United States. 


“ At this time it was that the disturbed 
state of Europe threw into her hands the 
carrying trade of the world, and enabled 
her to erect a mercantile marine, only se- 
cond to that of Great Britain. This unex- 
pected and unprepared-for influx of wealth, 
demoralized, while it enriched; with the 
people, there was no preparation, no pupil- 
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lage, no gradation, no step from the primi- 
tive log-house to the splendour of the pa- 
lace. European luxury and vice, unadorned 
by European knowledge, and not amelio- 
rated by European habits of refinement, 
rapidly overspread the land, and produced 
their natural and unavoidable consequences. 

“ The pursuits of the whole people as- 
sumed also a hazardous and speculative cast ; 
opportunities for indulging which, were con- 
stantly presented by the disturbed state of 
European commerce, and by their own 
vast unpeopled continent, The means of 
living were in the hands of every man, with 
the occupation of but one-fourth of his time. 
They were in possession of political and do- 
mestic ease, the sources, or the value of 
which, their want of reflection prevented 
them from estimating ; and having at once 
the means, the time, and the opportunity of 
gratifying their passions, or indulging their 
indolence, they have not pursued learning 
beyond their school-books. Thus, neglect- 
ing to encourage any pursuits, either indi- 
vidually or collectively, which may be called 
mental, they appear, as a nation, to have 
sunk into habits of indolence and indiffe- 
rence ; they are neither lively in their tem- 
pers, nor generous in their dispositions : 
though a great political nation, they have 
little science, and no literature ; and, as in- 
dividuals, while they are theoretically pos- 
sessed of freedom and independence, they 
are too frequently but mere machines in the 
hands of interested and unprincipled men.” 
P. 361. 

Having taken this rapid glance at 
Mr. Fearon’s observations upon Old 
America, in which we have princi- 
pally adverted to those parts of the 
trans-atlantic system which are least 
understood, and therefore most apt 
to be misrepresented, we should 
have next entered into an examina- 
tion of the statements which have 
been put forth with respect to the 
advantages of emigrating to the Wes- 
tern States, had not the public been 
by this time pretty generally ap- 
prized of the nature and object of 
Mr. Birkbeck’s publications. 

The volume before us has contri- 
buted to place them in their real 
light ; and we shall therefore abstain 
from troubling the reader with any 
observations of our own, and pre- 
sent him with Mr. Fearon’s remarks 
upon that territory which has lately 
attracted so much of our atten- 
tion. 

“ The published accounts of Pittsburgh 
are so exaggerated, and out of all reason, 
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that strangers are usually disappointed on 
visiting it. This, however, was not my case. 
I have been in some measure tutored in 
American gasconade. When Iam told that 
at a particular hotel, there is handsome ac- 
commodation, I expect that they are one 
remove from very bad; if ‘ elegant enter- 
tainment,” I anticipate tolerable ; if a person 
is a clever man,’ that he is not absolutely a 
fool; and if a manufactory is the ‘ first in 
the world,’ 1 expect, and have generally 
found, about six men and three boys em- 
ployed.” P. 197. 


This observation is followed by a 
detailed and entertaining account of 
the manufactories, amusements, and 
habits of this trans-atlantic Birming- 
ham. The number of workmen em- 
ployed in and near the town is stated 
to be 1280, and all the manufac- 
tories flourished during the war, and 
have since been on the wane. Mr. 
Fearon however seems to think that 
** the Western Country” will conti- 
nue to be supplied with many arti- 
cles, especially cut glass, nails, and 
steam engines from Pittsburgh in 
spite of the competition and capital 
of Great Britain. The theatrical 
taste of the Pittsburghians is suffi- 
ciently explained by the following 
anecdote. 


“ A few days after the performance of 
Hamlet, Mr. Entwistle, the manager, had 
for his benefit that irresistibly amusing bur- 
lesque ‘ Hamlet Travestie.’ His line of act- 
ing is a broad farce caricature of Liston. 
He personated the modern Danish prince. 
The audience were solemn, serious, and dall. 
The affecting entrance of the deranged 
Ophelia, who, instead of rosemary, rue, &c. 
had an ample supply of turnips and carrots, 
did not move a muscle of their intelligent 


Jjaces; the ladies, indeed, excepted, who 


evinced by the frequent use of their pocket 
handkerchiefs, that their sympathies were 
engaged on the side of the love-sick maiden. 
Some who had seen the original Hamlet for 
the first time a few evenings before, gave 
vent to their criticisms when the curtain 
fell. They thought Mr. Entwistle did not 
enter sufficiently grave; and that, as it was 
his benefit, he acted very dishonourably iu 
shaving (cheating) them out of two acts; 
for that they guessed, when Mr. Hutton 
played that ere king’s mad son he gave them 
five acts for their dallar. Mr. assured 
me that on the following morning, a respect- 
able lawyer of Pittsburgh met him, and 
said, ‘ I was at the play last night, Sir, and 
do not think that Mr. Entwistle acted Ham- 
let quite so well as Mr. Hutton.” P. 210. 
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Proceeding into the Ohio country 
in which there are still a million of 
acres onsale, at two dollars an acre, 
Mr. F. reports, that the yearly 
wages of a labouring man are from 
581. 10s. to 651., and of a woman, 
311. 10s. 


“ With regard to the seasons, they are 
said to have severe winters of from three to 
four months, with a keen dry air, and cloud- 
less sky; during summer excessive heat, 
(thermometer from 80 to 96°,) with heavy 
dews at night ; springs, cold and heavy rains; 
autumns, fine, followed by “ Indian sum- 
mer,’ whichis truly delightful. This I have 
experienced, and can say, that until now, I 
never knew what really fine weather was.— 
Along the route I have travelled, in this 
State, there is scarcely an elevation which 
can be called a hill, with exception of slight 
bluffs in the margin of rivers. The dreary 
monotony of limited views of such endless 
uniformity, produces sensations of the most 
depressing melancholy. The atmosphere, 
after a hot day, causes head-aches, which 
frequeutly terminate in an intermittent fe- 
ver. A man’s being sick, (the term applied 
to every species of illness) is as common in 
this country as being in distress is in Eng- 
land.” P. 218. 

“‘ The interior population may perhaps 
be divided into three classes: First, the 
squatter, a man who “sets himse/f down” 
upon land which is not his, and for which he 
pays nothing; cultivates a sufficient extent 
to supply himself and family with the neces- 
saries of life ; remains until he is dissatisfied 
with his choice ;— has realised a sufficiency 
to become a land-owner ;—or is expelled by 
the real proprietor. Second, the small far- 
mer who has recently emigrated, had barely 
sufficient to pay the first instalment for his 
89 or 160 acres of two dollar land, culti- 
vates, or what he calls improves, ten to 
thirty acres ; raises a sufficient “ feed” for 
his family ; has the females of it employed 
in making or patching the wretched clothing 
of the whole domestic circle ; is in a condi- 
tion which, #f compelled by legislative acts, or 
by external force to endure, would be consi- 
dered truly wretched ; but from being his 
own master, having made his own choice, 
from the having ** no one to make him 
afraid,” joined with the conscionsness that, 
though slowly, he is regularly advancing to- 
wards wealth ; the breath of complaint is 
seldom heard to escape from his lips. Third, 
the wealthy, or “ strong-handed” farmer 
who owns from five to twelve hundred acres, 
has one-fourth to one-third under cultiva- 
tion, of a kind much superior to the former ; 
raises live stock for the home, and Atlantic 
city markets ; sends beef, pork, cheese, lard 
and butter to New Orleans ; is perhaps a le- 
gislator, or at any rate a squire (magistrate) ; 
is always aman of plain business-like sense, 


though not in possession, nor desirous of a 
very cultivated intellect; understands his 
own interest, and that of bis country ; lives 
in sufficient affluence, and is possessed of 
comfort, according to the American accep- 
tation of the term, but to which our ‘ old 
country’ folks must feel inclined to take an 
exception; but in conclusion, and a most 
important conclusion it is, the majority of 
this class of men, were ten or fifteen years 
ago, inhabitants of the Eastern States, and 
not worth upon their arrival in Ohio, twenty 
dollars,” — 

“« Many persons in this State have co- 
loured people, which they call their pro- 
perty. The mode in which they effect 
this perpetuation of slavery, in violation of 
the spirit of the Ohio constitution, is to 
purchase blacks, and have them appren- 
ticed to them. Some are so base as to take 
these negroes down the river at the ap- 
proach of the expirationof their apprentice- 
ship, and sell them at Natchet for life! 
P. 224. 


Yet the first article of the Ohio 
constitution is— 


“ALL MEN are born equally free and in- 
dependent.” 


With the mode of living at Louis- 
ville, we are made very well ac- 
quainted in the following passage : 


** Having been twice at Louisville, I 
boarded at both the hotels (Allen’s, Wash- 
ington Hall, and Gwathing’s, Indian Queen); 
they are very similar establisiments, both 
upon a very large scale, the former having 
an average of eighty boarders per day, the 
latter of one hundred and forty ;_ their 
charges are—breakfast, is. 8d. ; dinner, 
2s. Sd.; supper, 1s. 8d.; bed, 13d.; if 
fire in room, an extra charge of 63d. per 
night; board and lodging per day, 6s. 9d. ; 
ditto per day, for three months certain, 
4s. 6d. Such charges, with an immense 
extent of business, must insure a man, mo- 
derately careful, a large fortune. These 
hotels are conducted differently from those 
with which you are acquainted. A person 
desiring to put up at one of them, applies 
to the bar-keeper, and he must not feel 
disappointed, should he be refused admit- 
tance from want of room. The place for 
washing is in the open yard, in which there 
is a large cistern, several towels, and a né- 
gro in attendance. The sleeping room 
commonly contains from four to eight bed- 
steads, having mattrasses, but frequently 
no feather-beds ; sheets of calico, two blan- 
kets, a quilt (either a cotton counterpane 
or made of patch-work) ; the bedsteads 
have generally no curtains, and the rooms 
are generally unprovided with any conve- 
niences. The public rooms are-—a news- 
room, a book room, in which the bar is si- 
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tuated, anda dining room. The fires are 
generally surrounded by parties of about 
six, who gain and keep possession. The 
usual custom is to pace up and down the 
news-room in a manner similar to walking 
the deck at sea. Smoking segars is prac- 
tised by all without an exception, and at 
every hour of the day. Argument or dis- 
cussion in this part of the world is of very 
rare occurrence ; social intercourse seems 
still moreun usual; conversation on general 
topics, or the taking enlarged and enlight- 
ened views of things, rarely occurs ; each 
man is in pursuit of his own individual inte- 
rest, and follows it, in an individual manner. 
But to return to the taverns: at half-past 
seven, the first bell rings for the purpose of 
_ collecting all the boarders, and at eight the 
second bell rings ; breakfast is then set, the 
dining-room is unlocked, a general rush 
commences, and some activity as well as 
dexterity, is essentially necessary to obtain 
a seat atthe table. A boy, as clerk, at- 
tends to take down the names, in order 
that when bills are settled, no improper 
distinction should be made. The breakfast 
consists of a profuse supply of fish, flesh, 
and fowl, which is consumed with a rapid- 
ity truly extraordinary ; often before I had 
finished my first cup of tea, the room, which 
when [ commenced, was crowded to suffo- 
cation, had become nearly empty.” P. 246. 


The remainder of the day is de- 
scribed with equal minuteness ; and 
the conclusion drawn by Mr. F. is, 
that an English emigrant who could 
resist the examples of indolence 
which are constantly before his eyes, 
might soon acquire a fortune at 
Louisville. 

The question of emigration to 
Illinois by men of any property, is 
summed up in these questions : 


* First,—lIs it essential to your prospe- 
rity and happiness that you should leave 
England? Second,—Do the habits and 
character of the American people afford 
you rational grounds for desiring to become 
their fellow citizens? Third,—Have all of 
you the dispositions requisite, in order to 
become cultivators of a wilderuess? Fourth, 
Assuming that you have these dispositions, 
are you fitted for such an entire change of 
pursuits, and can you endure the difficulties 
and dangers necessarily attendant on such 
a situation?” P. 263. 


A brief account is given of the 

e from Illinois to New Or- 

; and a sketch of the latter 

does not lead us to suppose that 

any moral results can be obtained 

from the union between Americans 
and Frenchmen. 
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We should not act justly towards 
Mr. F. if we omitted to notice the 
candid and judicious summary with 
which he winds up his observations 
upon the paradise of ‘Birkbeck and 
Flower. We wish that the follow- 
ing passage could be carefully pe- 
rused, and considered by every one 
who has a hankering after the riches 
and independence of Ohio and 
lilinois. Remembering the politi- 
cal prejudices of Mr. Fearon, the 
observations must be allowed to 
possess no inconsiderable share of 
acuteness as well as candour : 


** The class of British society who would 
be benefitted by an exchange of country, 
are, I conceive, First, that large and much 
injured body of men, who are-here chained 
to the country and the political system, 
which oppresses and grinds them to the 
earth,—I mean our eatreme poor. They 
would not be in America a week, before 
they would experience a rapid advance in 
the scale of being. Instead of depending 
for subsistence upon charity soup, occa- 
sional parochial relief, and bowing with 
slavish submission to the tyrant of the poor- 
house, they would, if industrious, and will- 
ing to labour, earn 4s. 6d. to 6s. 9d. a day, 
have meat at least seven times in the week, 
and know ‘no one who could make them 
afraid.” The second class would be the 
mechanics, in branches of first necessity, 
with the general exclusion, however, of 
those acquainted with the British staple 
manufactures of cotton and woollen only ; 
but, for others, whose earnings are here 
under 30s. a week, or whose employment is 
of that precarious nature, that they cannot 
reasonably calculate, by the exercise of 
prudence and economy, on laying by any 
thing for what is called ‘ a rainy day,’ or on 
making a provision for old age—for such 
persous as these, particularly if they have, 
or anticipate the having a family, emigration 
to America will certainly advance their pe- 
cuniary interests, though it may not enlarge 
their mental sphere of enjoyments. To 
these two classes, I would further add, that 
of the small farmer who has a family, for 
whom he can now barely provide the ne- 
cessaries of life, and concerning a provision 
for whom, when his own grey hairs are 
approaching to the grave, he can look for- 
ward with but little confidence or satisfac- 
tion; to such a man, if he should have an 
hundred pounds clear, that is after paying 
all his expences of removal, kc. America 
decidedly offers inducements very superior 
to those afforded by this country. Such a 
father would there feel himself relieved 
from a load of anxiety, the weight of which 
upon his spirits, and its influence in repress- 
ing his exertions, he is perhaps himself 
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scarcely aware of, till he feels the difference 
by comparison when he has shaken it off in 
the New World ;—but still to every proposeu 
emigrant, even of these classes, I would say 
that he must not expect to find either the 
country full of gold, or its inhabitants as 
agreeable or as sociable, as the perhaps un- 
equalled people of England. He must 
prepare too for very many privations, and 
should previously have the mind of his 
family, particularly that of the mother of 
his children, so entirely in unison with his 
own, that they can all have the fortitude 
and good sense necessary to bear under the 
numerous privations they will certainly be 
subject to, keeping in mind the substantial 
advantages they will enjoy, and setting off 
present evil against their future and in- 
creasing prosperity, which, in such a coun- 
try, with a soil yet uncultivated, aud in the 
infancy of its resources, may be considered 
as almost insured to them. 

“‘The man of small fortune, who cares 
little about politics, to whom the comforts 
of England are perhaps in some degree 
essential, but who wishes to curtail bis ex- 
penditure, would not act wisely by emi- 
grating to America. Indeed should such a 
man make the attempt, he would return as 
expeditiously as did a family who arrived 
at New York, in the Pacific, on the 25th of 
March, with the intention of continuing, 
but who took their passage back in the same 
vessel the following week ; they went to 
America in the cabin, they departed from it 
in the steerage.” P. 437. 


ie 


Original Sin, Free-will, Grace, Re- 
generation, Justification, and 
Universal Redemption, as main- 
tained in certain Declarations 
of our Reformers, which are the 
roundwork of the Articles of 
our Established Church upon 
this Subject: with an important 
Account of the Subscription to the 
Articles in 1604 ; and an Histori- 
cal and Critical Introduction to 
the whole, by the Rev. John Todd, 
M. A. F.S. A. Chaplain in Ordi- 
nary to his Majesty, and Keeper 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
Records. London. 1818. 


THE attempt which has been 
made to press the writings of the 
reformers into the service of Calvin, 
is followed in the modern phrase by 
a vigorous re-action. The records 
are brought forward, examined, and 
compared, and the result becomes 


more obvious each succeeding year. 
Mr. Todd has contributed im the 
work before us, to produce this de- 
sirable effect ; and by the light 
which he has thrown upon several 
points of history, as well as by the 
circulation which he has given to 
some scarce and valuable writings, 
has establishod a solid claim to the 
Churchman’s thanks. 

The introduction informs us, that 
the pieces which compose the vo- 
lume, shew the sentiments of our 
Reformers in chronological order 
from the beginning of the Reforma- 
tion, till the Articles were set forth 
in the reign of Elizabeth, and these 
not their private and individual sen- 
timents, but what they collectively 
or by authority pronounced.” The 
first extracts are taken from the Ar- 
ticles of Religion, set out by the 
Convocation, and published by the 
King’s authority, in 1536. And the 
mistakes of Dr. Nicholls and Bishop 
Burnet, with respect to this im- 
portant work, are briefly pointed out 
and corrected. And we are in- 
formed, ‘ that the manuscript from 
which Burnet selected the Resolu- 
tions in his Records, (B.1IT. No. 21) 
is now in the archiepiscopal library 
of manuscripts, at Lambeth Palace. 
They contain abundant materials sub- 
servient to the history of the Refor- 
mation which the learned historian 
of it has been pleased to overpass ; 
aud bear the antient titles of Arch- 
bishop Cranmer’s Collections of 
Lawe, and Archbishop Cranmer’s 
Collections of Divinity; the one a 
folio of 219 leaves ; the other a folio 
of 181.” Introd. p. vii May we 
not hope that these treasures, or at 
least a copious selection from them, 
will be given to the public at no 
distant period. 

The third, and perhaps the most 
important article in the present 
work, is the ‘‘ Necessary Erudition 
for any Christian Man ;” a treatise 
which throws the greatest light upon 
the opinions of Cranmer ; but which 
the ordinary student is seldom able 
toprocuse. ‘ It was published m 
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1543, in a quarto and duodecimo 
form ; in either shape no other than 
a manual, though Bishop Burnet has 
thought proper to call it a large 
book.” P. viii. The obvious ex- 
planation of the mistake is, that 
Burnet had never seen the work ; and 
his well known opinious respecting 
the tenets of our Reformers, are no 
longer calculated to excite the asto- 
nishment of one party, or the ap- 
plause of another, since Dr, Laurence 
and Mr. Todd have made it plainly 
appear that his error may be attri- 
buted to want of information. ‘* The 
Necessary Erudition,” is an enlarge- 
ment of ‘ the Institution of a Chris- 
tian Man,” baving passed a revision 
of the Commissioners appointed in 
1540, to examine religious matters ; 
having been corrected by the King’s 
own hand ; having been again trans- 
mitted to the review of Cranmer, 
and by him referred to the Convo- 
cation of 1543, when it was received 
with approbation.” P. viii. The 
entire declamations of Faith, Free- 
will, Justification, and Good Works, 
are copied by Mr. Todd from this 
work. And they form such an ad- 
mirable commentary upon our Ho- 
milies and Articles, that no man can 
be excused for neglecting them. We 
shall extract a few passages upon 
the nature of Faith. 

“ Although Faith be diversely 
taken in Scripture, it shall be sufh- 
cient to entreat here of two kinds or 
acceptions of thesame. Faith in the 
first acception, is considered as it is 
a several gift of God, by itself dis- 
tinct from hope and charity; and so 
taken, it signifieth a persuasion and 
belief wrought by God in man’s 
heart, whereby he assenteth, grant- 
eth, and taketh for true, not only 
that God is, (which knowledge is 
taught and declared by the marvel- 
lous works of the creation of the 
world, as saith St. Paul in the Epis- 
tle to the Romans) but also, that all 
the words and sayings of God which 
he revealed and opened in the Scrip- 
ture, be of most certain truth and 
infallible verity.”? And this Faith 
REMEMBRANCER, No. 2. 
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is the beginning, entry, and intro- 
duction, unto all Christian religion 
and godliness. For as St. Paul 
saith, “ He that cometh to God 
must believe that he is, and that he 
is a rewarder unto them that seek to 
please him.” And Tuts Farry, 
although it be the necessary begin- 
ning of all righteousness, yet if it 
proceed not further to hope and 
charity, it is called in Seripture a 
dead Faith; because it is void and 
destitute of the life and eflicacy of 
charity.” P. 13. ‘* Faith in the 
second acception is considered as it 
hath hope and charity annexed to 
it. And Faith so taken, signifieth 
not only the belief and persuasion 
before-mentioned in the first accep- 
tion, but also a sure confidence and 
hope to attain whatsoever God hath 
promised for Christ’s sake, and an 
hearty love to God, and obedience to 
his commandments. And this Faith 
every Christian man professeth and 
covenanteth to keep, when he re- 
ceiveth the Sacrament of Baptism. 
For declaration whereof it is to be 
noted, that all promises of God made 
to man after the fall of Adam for 
Christ’s sake, be made under this 


“condition, that man should believe 


in God, and with the grace of God 
given for Christ, endeavour himself 
to accomplish God’s command- 
ments.” P. 15. ‘ And thus is 
Faith taken of St. Paul, andin other 
places of Scripture, where it is said 
that we be justified by Faith.” 
P.19. In these passages we find 
the ineffectual Faith expressly called 
a gitt of God ; and conditional pro- 
mises most unequivocally maintain- 
ed. And further on, when warning 
us not ‘ to presume too much of our 
perseverauce aad continuance in the 
state of grace, which on our behalf 
is uncertain and unstable,” we are 
reminded that, “ although God’s 
promises made in Christ be immuta- 
ble, yet he maketh them not to us, 
but with condition, so that, his pro- 
mise standing, we may yet fail of 
the promise, because we keep not 
our promise.” P.19. Upon these 
R 
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explicit declarations, it is needless 
to comment; but remembering that 
they had the same author as the 
Homilies and the Articles, let us 
beware how we venture to put an 
interpretation apon the one which 
will be manifestly inconsistent with 
the other, The articles upon Free- 
Will and Good Works, if possible, 
still stronger evidence of the agree- 
ment between the Reformers of our 
Church, and the majority of their 
successors at the present day. But 
we must content ourselves with reter- 
ring the reader to the work itself. 
From the “ Necessary Erudition,” 
Mr. Todd passes next to the homi- 
lies on Salvation, Faith, and Good 
Works. It has been generally be- 
lieved that Cranmer was their au- 
thor; but it remained for Mr. Todd 
** to assign them expressly to the pen 
of the Archbishop.” And this we 
conceive that he is fully entitled 
to do, “ upon an authority that had 
not been previously noticed.” “ John 
Woolton, the nephew of the cele- 
brated Alexander Nowell, was the 
author of several theological works, 
in the reign of Elizabeth. In 1591, 
not long before he was advaiced to 
the prelacy, he published ‘ The 
Christmas Manuel, or the Life and 
Manners of true Christians,” 12mo. 
Herein he says, with manly elo- 
quence, ‘ What wee teache and 
thinke of good workes, those Ho- 
milies, written in our Englishe 
tounge of salvation, faith and workes, 
by that lyght and martyr of Christes 
Churche, Cranmer, Archbishope of 
Canterburie, doo plain testifie and 
declare.” Living so near the time 
when Cranmer flourished, and of 
such distinguished character in the 
Church, and to this day not contra- 
dicted in his plain assertion, Bishop 
Woolton appears to me an evidence 
in this case, of disputable autho- 
rity.” P. xiii, The remarkable coin- 
cidence between the second of these 
homilies and the quotations which 
we have already given from the ne- 
cessary erudition upon the subject 
of the two sorts of faith, (vide p. 


67), plainly prove that the writer 
had not altered his sentiments in the 
interval between 1543 and 1549; and 
that conditional salvation is conse- 
quently the genuine doctrine of the 
Church of England. We must, for 
the present, very reluctantly pass 
over the other important contents ot 
this portion of the work, but shall 
refer to them hereafter more at large. 
‘The neat venerable monument from 
which several chapters are selected, 
is the Reformatio Legum Ecclesias- 
ticarum; and in that concerning 
Predestination, it will immediately 
be perceived, that the doctrines of 
the seventeenth article are virtually 
contained, and that they are not the 
doctrines of Geneva. ‘The extracts 
from the Articles of 1552, are in- 
troduced by a quotation from Dr. 
Laurence’s masterly vindication of 
Cranmer’s claim to their composition : 
and several variations are pointed 
out between the edition published by 
authority in 1553, and reprinted by 
Bishop Sparrow, in 1661, and the 
articles printed by Burnet, in his 
records. B.1. No. 55. In the se- 
cond article which now finishes with 
the words, ‘‘1iot only for original 
guilt, but also for actual sins of 
men,” the authentic copies read “ for 
all sin of man, both original and 
actual.” There are several other 
variations of a similar description, 
not, perhaps, in themselves, of any 
material importance, but making it 
evident, that the genuine opinions of 
the Reformers were, if any thing, 
more Anti-calvinistic than the present 
formularies of the Church. The 
body of the work concludes with 
four passages from King Edward's 
Catechism, 1553; and with an ex- 
tract from Bishop Jewell’s Apology. 
In the introduction, Mr. Todd briefly 
enquires, whether Nowell! was the 
author of the Catechism; but his 
researches are not conclusive, and 
the matter rests, as it has so long 
done, in doubt. The Appendix 


contains extracts from the contes- 
sions of Augsburg and Saxony, 
an account of the subscription to 
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the articles, in 1604, and a charge 
delivered in 1771, by Thomas Ran- 
dolph, D. D. President of Corpus 
Christi College, Lady Margaret's Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, and Archdeacon 
of Oxford. They may all be con- 
sulted with advantage. 

In the observations upon the two 
first, (Introd. p. xxxvi.), Mr. Todd 
shews, that it is incorrect to ima- 
gine that there was no reference to 
Predestination in these famous con- 
ferences ; and that the coincidence 
between them and the articles of our 
own Church, so remarkable on many 
other topics, is likewise to be dis- 
cerned upon this; both teaching, 
that it is unprofitable thus to discuss 
the subject of Predestination, and 
not referring their children to those 
promises of God which are gene- 
rally set forth to us in Holy Scrip- 
ture: the Augsburgh Confession ex- 
pressly stating, that the promises are 
universal, and our own Articles and 
Liturgy clearly maintaining the same. 

The fourth Article in the Appen- 
dix, the account of the subscrip- 
tion to the Articles of Religion, in 
1644, contains a curious account of 
a record now in the Lambeth Li- 
brary, which is noted by Bennett in 
his Essay upon the 39 Articles. 
“The Convocation, in 1604, sub- 
scribed the Articles in the most so- 
lemn manner. ‘They took a quarto 
copy of them, printed at London, 
in the year 1593, by the deputies of 
Christopher Barker (which also has 
the controverted clause of the Twen- 
tieth Article, to note that by the 
way) bound up in vellum, with a 
quantity of paper annexed sufficient 
for their purpose.” (Bennet on the 
Articles, p. 358), and a solemn 
declaration of assent having been 
written upon the last page, ‘ then 
in the same page are the autogra- 
phal subscriptions of Bancroft, Bi- 
shop of London, president of the 
convocation, and eight other bishaps ; 
on the two following those of deans ; 
and on several other pages those of 
archdeacons, proctors for chapters, 
and proctors for the clergy.” The 
yemainder of the article, after as. 
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signing the reasons for this solemn 
subscription, and shewing that the 
record was certainly in the posses- 
sion of Laud, traces it back to its 
rightful station in the archiepiscopal 
library. Subsequent to the pluuder 
of Laud’s goods and books, it had 
been pawned for a pot of ale, and 
was discovered by Mr. Bennet, in a 
library in North Wales. 

The charge with which the vo- 
lume concludes is a plain and sen- 
sible vindication of articles and 
creeds. The non-conformist may be 
fairly allowed to lament over his ex- 
clusion; but till he answers these 
arguments, he ought to admit that 
it is unavoidable. 

As those members of our Church 
who agree in nothing else, are united 
in admiration of the Reformers, their 
opinions will not soon cease to be a 
subject of controversy, But we 
must think that this time, however 
distant, will arrive at last ; and that 
such publications as Mr. Todd's, 
are well calculated to hasten it. It 
will naturally be the prelude to a 
greater day, in which the Scripture 
shall be finally purged from the 
glosses of Calvin. 

ee 
The Clergyman’s Almanack and 

Pocket Companion for 1819, con- 

taining the Proper Lessons for 

every Day in the Year, the Names 
of the Archbishops and Bishops, 

(with their Ecclesiastical Patron- 

age) and other Dignitaries of the 

Church of England ; also the Offi- 

cers of the two Universities—Lists 

of the principal Foundation Schools 

— An Epitome of Ecclesiastical 

Law, alphabetically arranged—An 

Account of the Nature and Designs 

of the several Religious and Cha- 

ritable Institutions in Connection 

with the Established Church, &c. 

&c. To which is added, Lists of 

both Houses of Parliament, Officers 

of State, &c. &c. By Richard 

Gilbert, Accountant to the Society 

Sor promoting Christian Knowledge. 
THE title page contains such an 
ample description of the contents of 
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this useful little book, that we know 
not whether more can be required of 
us, than to say, that the execution 
is not inferior to the comprehensive 
nature of the information which it 
offers to the Clergy and the public 
at large. The Epitome of Ecclesi- 
astical Law is rendered particularly 
useful by the alterations which the 
legislature have lately made upon 
the subject; and the particulars 


which are given respecting the Cha- 
rities connected with the Church, 
are beth more ample and more cor- 
rect than any which were previously 
in circulation. The Clergyman’s 
Almanack is’ unquestionably a great 
improvement upon former works of 
a similar description; and we have 
no doubt that it will meet with the 
encouragement which it amply de- 
serves, 
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Society for promoting Christian 


Knowledge. 


Tue Society's Report lately publish- 
ed, has put the public in possession 
of very interesting details of the in- 
creasing encouragement which it has 
received, and of the beneficial results 
of its extended exertions. As an 
impression of 15,000 copies of this 
Report is in circulation, we shall 
presume upon our readers acquaint- 
ance with the particulars contained 
in it, and proceed to report further 
progress in its great undertakings. 

At home the formation of Dio- 
cesan and District Committees, 
those efficient auxiliaries which 
have enlarged so greatly the sphere 
of the Society's usefulness, and so 
materially facilitated the execution 
of its designs, continues upon the 
advance, and several have been 
added to those registered in the last 
report. 

Amongst those of recent formation 
within the United Kingdom, we have 
much pleasure in noticing that 
which has been established at Jer- 
sey, as, in connection with the 
Gnernsy committee, which has 
been for two years in zealous co- 
operation with the Society, it will 
bring the inhabitants of the Channel 
Islands into closer union with the 
Church of England, to whieh they 
have manifested so Strong an at- 
fachment; and will open an easy 


means of communication for the 
diffusion amongst them of all those 
spiritual benefits which have long 
flowed from the Society to the most 
obscure villages of this highly favour- 
ed isle. The Committee was insti- 
tuted under most auspicious circum- 
stances, as the Lieutenant Governor 
presided at the meeting, and intro- 
duced the business of it in a most 
impressive address—decidedly mark- 
ing the principles of the Society, 
and insisting upon those as its great 
recommendation to general counte- 
nance and support. The Very 
Rey. the Dean followed the Lieute- 
nant Governor in his testimony to 
the Society’s merits, and the reso- 
lutions were unanimously adopted 
by a large and highly respectable 
assemblage of the clergy and laity. 

Not at all inferior in interest is 
the formation of another District 
Committee, which styles itself THE 
GENERAL COMMITTEE OF THE 
NORTH OF SCOTLAND, composed 
of the Episcopalians of that portion 
of the kingdom, and under the su- 
perintendance of the Bishops of Mo- 
ray, Dunkeld and Aberdeen. A 
highly interesting address has been 
extensively circulated by these pre- 
lates, and a long list, composed of 
the Episcopal Clergy and of the laity 
of both places, has in consequence 
been sent upto the Board in Lon- 

on, for admission. 
The name of the Rev. John Mor- 
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gan, the indefatigable chaplain of 
the Tonnant, who introduced the Na- 
tional System of Education into the 
British navy, and carried conviction 
to the minds of several of our first 
naval commanders, of its beneficial 
influence upon the morals and sub- 
ordination of the ship's companies 
where the experiments were made, 
has been long before the publie in the 
reports of the NATIONAL SOCIETY. 
This gentleman is recently appoint- 
ed to the Rochfort, about to sail as 
the flag ship upon the Mediterra- 
neau station; and it will be gratify- 
ing to our readers to hear, both that 
he goes out with a full purpose of 
prosecuting his benevolent purpose, 
and that the stores of the Society 
(from its very commencement liberally 
devoted to the gratuitous supply of 
the army and navy) have been freely 
opened to him, to furnish all the 
necessary books for conducting the 
system of National Education, and 
to the full proportion to which he 
signified his expectation, that his 
wants might extend. ‘Together with 
this important communication, 

We have the pleasure to state, that 
the public spirited liberality of the 
Society in this department, which 
during the two last years of the war, 
was recompenced by Goverament 
with an annual grant of 15001. has 
recently excited towards it the be- 
nevolence of one of its members 
who chooses to conceal his name, 

and that by his bounty, transmitted 
through the hands of the Chaplain 
General, Archdeacon Owen, and in- 
vested in £1028. 6s. 8d. 3 percent. 
reduced, the basis is laid of a fund, 
to be designated, THE CHARITY 
oF CLERIcUS, for the specific pur- 
pose of furnishing those supplies to 
his Majesty’s land forces which, 
(with the exception of the forces in 
India, who are provided for, by a 
government allowance to the So- 
ciety of 451. annually,) have hitherto 
been charged to its general designs. 

Another object not strictly within 
the province of the Society, but 
very congenial with its designs, and 
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highly conducive to their success, 
has recently engaged the solicitude 
of the Board. 

It is well known what interest the 
Society have long taken in the reli- 
gious concerns of the Scilly islands, 
and how munificently provision has 
been made from its resources for 
their religious wants of every kind, 
A eoncurrence of circumstances, but 
chiefly the deficiency of fish upon 
their cuast, for which the last 
year has been remarkabie, has re- 
duced them to the very extremity of 
distress, ‘The Society's Missionary, 
the Rev. Mr. Lane, could not be a 
witness of their sufferings without 
desiring to extend relicf beyond his 
means, and when his own means 
failed, without making such repre- 
sentations to the Society as might 
excite the commiseration of its 
Members. Their case, supported 
by the recommendation of the Scilly 
Mission Committee, was accordingly 
brought before the Board; and as 
there were many precedents of the 
Society's having become the dis- 
pensers of the charity of its Mem- 
bers on occasions of pressing neces- 
sity, this was deemed highly deserv- 
ing of being similarly recommended, 
and the usual method by advertise- 
ment was resorted to, for giving pub- 
licity to the design. ‘The effect has 
been the same as the Society have 
always experienced, fifty-six of their 
Members have already contributed, 
and £341. 16s. has been received, 
of the distribution of a portion of 
which Mr. Lane has returned the 
most gratifying statements, fully 


justifying the adoption of the mea- 


sure, and affording every ground of 
encouragement that reasonable ex- 
pectation from the Society's well- 
applied bounty, will be effectually 
answered, 

———< 


National Society for the Education 
of the Poor in the Principles of 
the Established Church. 


Firty-£1GHT schools have been 
immediately united to the National 
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Society since the last annual gene- 
ral meeting in June, 1818. 

The total number of schools, 
united to the National Society 
between June 1817, and June 
1818, was seventy-five, and as there 
are four more months to come 
before the next annual meeting, we 
have good reason to hope that we 
shall have to report a greater num- 
ber of newly united schools at that 
meeting than at the preceding one. 

By a letter from Bombay, dated 
the i2th of September, 1318, it ap- 
pears, that Mr. T. Cooper, the 
person recommended by the Society 
to take charge of the school at 
Bombay, had arrived at his destina- 
tion, and that much satisfaction was 
expressed by the managers of the 
school, at the attention shewn to 
their request, and with the person 
selected by the Society. The school 
is proceeding very favourably. The 
third annual report has been receiv- 
ed, which brings down the accounts 
of the school to the commencement 
of 1818. Two schools in union with 
the central school at Bombay, have 
been formed, the one at Surat, the 
other at Tannah, both under the 
superintendance of the chaplains. 

During the three years which the 
Society at Bombay has existed, 
sum amounting nearly to 70001. has 
been contributed towards its bene- 
volent designs. 

From the conviction that it was 
their duty to provide first for the 
education of their own countrymen, 
the committee had confined their 
attention, 
this report, to the best mode of ac- 
complishing that important object ; 
but hoping that they have now 
made sufficient provision for this 
purpose, they have proceeded, ac- 
cording to accounts dated the 13th 
of August, 1818, to establish schools 
for the instruction of the natives. 

The proposals which it was ne- 
cessary to circulate on the occasion, 
were submitted to the Punchaets, 
or Native Assemblies, and were 


printed in the Persian, Hindostance 
and Guzerattee languages. 


up to the publication of 
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No doubts are entertained that 
both Musselmen and Hindoos will 
readily acquiesce in this plan; and 
it is supposed also that the Portu- 
guese and Armenian Christians will 
gladly avail themsclves of the prof- 
fered assistance, 

The English and native languages 
will both be taught ; and the acqui- 
sition of the former as it is a qualifi- 
cation for sundry situations in pub- 
lic aud mercantile offices, is regard- 
ed by the natives as a matter of 
much importance ; they have not 
the least objection to use the same 
books, with the exception of the 
catechism, as are now used in the 
central school; and as they will 
therefore soon become familiar with 
the contents of our holy Scriptures, 
and will treasure up the materials of 
saving knowledge, we may trust, 
that they will not long be satisfied 
wilh the religion of their fathers. 

The first native school establish- 
ed in August, contained seventy-six 
boys in September ; : and two addi- 
tional schools had been established 
at that date in the most populous 
parts of the island. 


Pe 


Society for promoting the Enlarge. 
ment and Building of Churche- 
and Chapels. 


THE number of applications for 
assistance, which have been made to 
this Society, amount already to 100. 
Considerable time is of course re- 
quired to investigate the merits of 
each case; a very commendable 
progress has, however, been made 
in prosecuting the necessary enqui- 
ries; and the result of them up to 
the present date, is, that grants of 
money have been made to 29 out of 
the 36 cases upon which the Com- 
mittee have been enabled to decide. 
The suins voted amount together to 
8,4201.; in consideration of which, 
the parties assisted undertake to 
lay out an additional sum of not 
less than 21,5801. The increased 
number of sittings thus provided 
will be 10,000, of which 7,000 will 
be free, 
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We contemplate the possibility of 
furnishing our readers in a future 
number with a list of all the cases 
assisted ; but content ourselves at 
present with the subjoined particu- 
lars respecting three of the places 
to which the Society has furnished 
relief, 
St. George's, Pill, Somerset. 

A parish of small extent, being 
only 1100 acres, with a population 
of 2,510, and a provision of Church 
room for 250 only. 

The people are very poor, and 
principally occupied in navigating 
vessels up the Bristol channel, 
When the present incumbent took 
possession of the living, finding the 
great disposition on the part of the 
people to attend religious worship 
according to the rites of the Estab- 
lished Church, he gave to his pa- 
rishioners a second service, to pro- 
vide, as far as was in his power, for 
the deficiency of accommodation 
afforded in the Church; and with 
all this, the Church was full an hour 
before the service commenced. The 
poverty of the parish had caused it 
to be 1,2001. in debt; but su desir- 
ous were the inhabitants to obtain 
proper accommodation for attending 
divine worship, that they agreed to 
raise 4001. to be paid off, by rates 
in six years, in order to promote, 
so desirable an object; they pro- 
posed to give additional accommo- 
dation for 690 persons, by enlarging 
their Church, and the estimate of 
their expence was 1,7701. The 
Society granted 4501. and so great 
a stimulus was excited in the parish 
and its neighbourhood, that within 
the short space of three weeks after 
the vote was made, the incumbent 


expressed the fullest confidence of 


being able to raise the whole of the 
remainder. 


St. Clement's, Worcester. 


This parish had a Church, which, 
during the greater part of the year, 
was inundated; inmost of the families 
resided on the opposite side of the 
river Severn, and could not frequent 


the Church when the floods had 
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subsided, owing to the great damps 
which were thereby created. It 
was cramped with iron, and in this 
state was mouldering away. Had 
the Chureh been fit for divine wor- 
ship, it would only have contained 
250 persons, whereas the popula- 
tion of the parish is 1449. The 
object proposed was, the removal 
ot the Church to the opposite side 
of the river, and rebuilding it upon 
a larger scale, so as to accommo- 
date 800 persons, of which 400 at 
least were to be free. This would cost 
4,500 |. and the parish was only able 
to collect 1,1701. with a probable 
chance of gaining 5001. more. The 
Society granted 1,000]. and for 
this, the greatest possible gratitude 
has been expressed by the inha- 
bitants, assembled in vestry. The 
Church is about to be proceeded 
with, and no doubt is entertained of 
the ultimate success of the under- 
taking. 
Stapleton, near Bristol. 

The immorality of that part of 
the parish of Stapleton which is 
near the parish of Bitton, is quite 
proverbial in the neighbourhood, 
The outrages committed _ there, 
are felt both far and near, and, 
of course, the pernicious effects 
resulting from bad example, upon 
the minds of the youth, are im- 
mense. With a view to obviate so 
great a misfortune, the late in- 
cumbent of the parish of Stapleton 
left 5001. for the purpose of build- 
inga Chapel. The formation of this 
Society opened the door for pro- 
moting this good work, and great 
exertions have been made in the 
neighbourhood of Bristol. 

The population of the parish is 
2,400, while the Church will only 
accommodate 400 persons. The 
proposed increase, by the erection 
of a Chapel of Ease in the most 
populous part of the parish, is 700 ; 
of which 450 will be for the poor. 
The estimate of erecting the build- 
ing is 2,2001. the sum collected was 
1,6001. the Society have granted 
5001. towards the work, and every 
thing is in a state of progress, 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. Henry Poynder M.A. of Christ's 
College, Cambridge, to the rectory of 
Horne, in Surry, vacant by the decease of 
the late Dr. Grindlay. 

Rev. J. Risley, M.A. domestic chaplain 
to the duke of Grafton, to hold by dispen- 
sation the rectory of Thornton, Bucks, 
with that of Ashton, Northamptonshire. 

Rev. J. Bullock, rector of Radwinter, 
Essex, to the rectory of Faulkbourn; 
patron, J. J. Bullock, Esq. 

Rev. T. Steele, A B. perpetual curate 
of Littleborough, Lancashire, is appointed 
by the Chancellor of the diocese of Chester 
to the office of surrogate in the said dio- 
cese. 

Rev. John Cubitt instituted to the rec- 
tory of Hinderclay, Suffolk, on the presen- 
tation of George Wilson, Esq. of Red- 
grave. 

Rey. Charles Shrubb, M.A. institated to 
the vicarage of the parish church of Boldre, 
with the chapels of Lymington and Broc- 
kenhurst, vacant by the resignation of the 
Rev. Thomas Vialls, M.A. to which he was 
presented by John Peyld Shrubb, Esq. 

Rev. S. Cumming, M.A. fellow of Tri- 
nity College, and junior proctor of the 
University of Cambridge, has been pre- 
sented to the rectory of North Rancton, 
by the Right Rev. the masters and fellows 
of that society, 

Rev. Charles Barter Sweet, M.A. in- 
stituted by the Rev. precentor Bartlam 
to the rectory of Arlington, in Devon, on 
the presentation of John Chichester, Esq. 
of Arlington ; void by the death of the 
Rev. John Franklin Squire. 

Rev. Jokn Griffith, B.D. minor canon 
of Ely, and late fellow of Emmanuel Col- 
lege, instituted to the vicarage of Laken- 
heath, in the county of Suffolk, on the pre- 
sentation of the dean and chapter of Ely. 

Rey. Richard Newton Adams, M.A. 
fellow of Sidney College, and late mathe- 
matical lectarer of that society ; elected 
master of the royal mathematical school, 
Christ’s Hospital. 

Rev. Robert Bathurst Plumptre, M.A. 
to the rectory of North Coates, Lincoln- 
shire; patron, the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster. 

Rev. C. Wordsworth, D.D. rector of 
Lambeth, appointed by the Speaker, Chap- 
lain to the House of Commons. 

Rey. Charles H. Lethbridge, to the per- 
petual curacy of St, Stephens by Launces- 
ton, 


Rev.R. Sandilands, jun. elected alternate 
morning preacher at the Asylum chapel, 
Westminster-road, 

Rev. Robert M. Miller, M.A. and do- 
mestic chapiam to lord Beresford, to the 
vicarage of Dedham, Essex; patron, the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Laneaster. 

Rey. Thomas Davis, prebendary of Salis- 
bury cathedral, appointed by the right 
hon. the earl of Huntington, to be his lord- 
ship’s domestic chaplain. 

Rev. Robinson Elsdale, M.A. chaplain 
to the dowager countess of Manvers, and 
second master of the free grammar-school, 
Manchester, nominated to the perpetual 
curacy of Stretford, by the warden and 
fellows of the Collegiate church, Manches- 
ter. 

Rev. J. Wightman, M.A. to the vicar- 
age of St. Aikmond, Shrewsbury ; patrov, 
the lord chancellor. 


—— 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


Oxrorp, Jan. 16. Thursday the first 
day of Lent Term, the following degrees 
were preferred :—Rev. Robert Knight, of 
St. John’s college ; Rev. William Stoken- 
house, Thomas Lewis Hughes, and William 
Thomas Eyre, of Brazen-nose college. 
The Rev. Henry Rolls, B. A. of Christ’s 
college, Cambridge, was incorporated of 
Baliol college, and afterwards admitted 
master of arts. 

CamBrinGEe.—The following is the list 
of honours granted to the gentlemen gra- 
duativg as bachelors of arts, on the 23d 
of January. 

Moverators.—Richard Gwatkin, M.A. 
John’s ; George Peacock, M.A. Trinity. 

WRANGLERS.—Ds. King, Queen’s ; 
Cooper, John’s; Porter, Cains; Cope, 
Clare ; Holroyd, Trinity ; Browne, John’s; 
Dewe, Queen’s ; Thorpe, Trinity ; Turner, 
Pembroke ; Wilkinson, Bene’t; Bushby, 
Peter’s ; Evans, Pembroke; Bayse, Tri- 
nity; Craven, John’s ; Ash, Christ's; Wale, 
John’s ; Hamond, Jesus; Walker, Queen's ; 
Hodgson, Trinity. 

Senior Ortimes.—Ds. Rhodes, Sid- 
ney; Brougham, Jesus; Smith, John's ; 
Boteler, Sidney: Richardson, John’s ; 
Boutflower, John’s; Lambe, Caius; Por- 
ter, Bene’t ; Praed, John's ; Smith, Peter's ; 
Elmsley, Trinity; Wyatt, Pembroke ; 
Hudwen, Christ's; Shaw, Caius; Earle, 
Joun’s; Popple, Trinity ; Cooper, Clare ; 
Southern, Trinity ; Jefireson, Clare. 
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Juxion Optimes.— Ds. Potts, Caius; 
Lewin, Peter's; White, Bene’t; Moore, 
Clare; Howman, Bene't; Lonsdale, 
John’s; Lumb, John’s; Harrison, Cathe- 
rine’s; Valpy, Trinity; Drage, Em- 
manuel’s; Hammond, Emmanuel’s ; Tot- 
ton, Trinity; Parry, ‘Irinity; Athawe, 
Trinity. 

We understand that there is a Sizar- 
ship vacant at Clare-hall, to which the 
candidate of the greatest classical attain- 
ments will be appomted. 

‘The Halsean prize for the last year has 
been adjudged to W. Peach, Esq. B.A. of 
St. John’s college, for his essay on “ the 
probable influence of Revelation upon the 
writings of the Heathen Philosophers and 
the morals of the Heathen world.” 

Edward Willey, Esq. of ‘Trinity-hall, 
Cambridge, is admitted bachelor in civil 
law. 

Mr. Venn, B.A. of Queen's college, is 
elected a fellow of that society. 

Tyrwhitt’s Hebrew Scholarship.—The 
examination for a scholarship on this foun- 
dation, will commence on the first Wednes- 
day after the first day of May next. The 
candidates are to be bachelors of arts, 
who are not of sufficient standing to be 
created masters of arts, and students of 
civil law or medicine, of not less than four, 
or more than seven years standing. Can- 
didates are required to deliver their names 
and certificates of qualification to the vice- 
chancellor, befure Mid-Lent Sunday. 

Our clerical friends, who happen to be 
non-resident by reason of their residence 
on any other benefice, should be aware, 


that if they omit to notify to the bishop of 


the diocese, within six weeks from the ist 
of Jauuary, the cause of their wou-resi- 
dence, each person so omitting, will incur 
the penalty of 201, 

ee 
BIRTHS IN AND NEAR LONDON. 


Lady Theodosia Rice, in Weymouth- 
street, of a son. 

The lady of Dr. Warren, in Lower 
Brook-street, of a daughter. 


MARRIED IN AND NEARLONDON. 


At St. George’s Church, George, mar- 
quis of Blandford, to lady Jaue Stewart, 
eldest daughter of the earl of Galloway. 
The bride was given away by her father ; 
and her two sisters, lady Caroline and lady 
Louisa Stewart, who, together with lady 
Caroline Speacer Churchill, assisted as 
bridemaids, 

Fuller Farr, Esy. of Lombard-street, to 
the daughter of sir Edamad Lacon. 

At St. George's, Hanover-square, Jo- 
REMEMBRANCER, NO, 2, 


Births—Marriages—Deaths. 
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seph Delafield, jun. Esq, of Charles-street, 
Herkley-square, to Charlotte, fourth daugh- 
ter of the late H. C. Combe, Esq. uf Cob- 
ham Park, Surrey. 

At St. George's, Hanover-square, Rev. 
H. M. Hutchinson, to miss Munday, eldest 
sister to that favourite vocal performer, 
Mrs, Salinon. 

Captain F. Marryat, royal navy, son of 
J. Marryat, Esq. of Wimbledon, M. P. to 
Catherine, youngest daughter of sir 3S, 
Shairp, of Russel-place, Fitzroy-square. 


DigD IN AND NEAR LONDON, 


At Islington, aged 70, Samuel Charring- 
ton, Esq. 

At his house in Margaret-street, Caven- 
dishi-square, Godfrey Scholey, Esq. of Car- 
mons Ashby, Northamptonshire. 

At the house of general Grant, lady 
Graut. A short time since, the countess 
Munster, was suddenly brought to bed, af 
an inn iv Canterbury, of twins, Wlulst im 
this situation, the countess caught the 
measles, and communicated them to tle 
two children, who both died under the 
effects of that dreadful disease. Shortly 
after arrived, at the same hotel, general 
Grant and bis lady; they siept in the bed 
previously occupied by the countess Mun- 
ster, for one night, and then came to town. 
Lady Grant was taken in labour on her 
arrival ut her own residence, when the 
measles broke out, and terminated her 
valuable hie. 

ln Hatton Garden, after a painful ill- 
ness, which le bore with Christian forti- 
tude and resignation, James Clark, M.D. 
F.R.S. and F.A.S. for many years of his 
majesty’s council iu the Island of Do- 
minica, 

In the 72d year of his age, at the Ken- 
tish Town assembly rooms, where he was 
conveyed, being taken suddenly ill on hus 
way from Hatton Garden police-office, 
Thomas Leach, Esq. one of the magistrates 
of that office for near twenty years; his 
death was eccasioned by a cold palsy. 

At his lodgings in Somers ‘Town, in his 
Bist year, after a lingering illness, which 
contined him to his bed for a long period, 
Dr. John Walcot, well known among the 
booksellers by the nae of Peter Pandar. 

Rev. Dr. Williaa: Morice, the senior of 
his majesty’s chaplains, rector of Allhallows, 
Bread-street, and for fifty yeats secretary 
to the Society for propagating the Gos- 
pel in Foreign Parts, aged 88. 

Miss Lewes, daugiter of sir W. Lewes, 
kniyht and alderman. 

Deatus Aproap. 


Died at Stutgard, onthe 9th of January, 
the queen of Wirtemberg.—VDrivate ac- 
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eounts attribute the comphint which car- 
ried off the late queen, to a walk which her 
majesty took, on the 3d inst. to the stud 
near Esslingen, where a pleasure-house has 
been erected. The weather was then 
thawing, and the fields through which her 
majesty passed were damp. Her feet got 
wet; but this did not prevent her from 
afterwards going to the theatre. Feeling, 
however, a slight shivering come on, she 
retired before the performance was over. 
She continued indisposed during the whole 
of the week, but there was not the least 
apprehension of danger. Even on the 9th, 
at half past seven in the morning, when the 
king repaired to her chamber to inquire 
atter her health, she said she had passed a 
good night. But the king had scarcely 
quitted the room, when she was seized with 
an apoplectic fit. ‘the king was instantly 
called back, but ail consciousness had 
fled from his consort ; and in balf an hour, 
this most amiable and esteemed princess 
expired. Another account states, that her 
majesty, for several days past, lad been 
il with a rheumatic fever, to which was 
added an erisypelas, or the measles, over 
the whole body. It suddenly attacked the 
brain, which brought on a fatal apoplexy. 
The late queen Catherine, grand duchess 
ot Russia, was born May 22, 1788. Her 
majesty was sister of the emperor of Rus- 
sia, and was the same lady who, as duchess 
of Oldenburg, resided at the Pulteney hotel 
during the visits of the royal sovereigns to 
this country. Her first husband, the duke 
of Oldenburg, served in the Russian cam- 
paign, and died of a fever caught by his 
attendance in the hospitals, to visit his sick 
officers and soldiers, She next married the 
hereditary prince, uow king of Wirtemberg, 
who survives her, by whom she has left 
issue. The last two years have proved 
peculiarly fatal to royalty. Within that 
period it has lost fonr distinguished females, 
viz. the princess Charlotte of Wales, the 
late queen of England, the queen of Spain, 
and the queen of Wirtemberg. 

At Rome, on the 2d inst. of a pulmonary 
eomplaint, which lasted five days, the queen 
Maria-Theresa, consort of Charles 1V. and 
mother of Ferdinand VII. king of Spaiv. 


She was born at 2’arma, on the 9th of 


December, 1751. 

Lately, in Spain, of a defluxion in the 
chest, caused by his endeavour to attend 
in the palace on the death of the late 
queen, while labouring under a fever, the 
marquis of St. Simon, a grandee of the first 
class, and colonel of the Walloon guards, 
to which situation he succeeded last year, 
en the death of viscount de Gand, He 
was a French emigrant. 


At Padang, in the iskand of Sumatra, of 
a violent fever, incurred by fatigue on the 
26th of July, 1818, Joseph Arnold, Esq. 
M.D. F.L.S. aged 37, a uative of Beccles, 
in Suffolk, who, after having circumnavi- 
gated the globe, and visited its most re- 
mote regions, in pursuit of natural history, 
fell a victim to bis intense ardour for that 
science, the love of which had led him to 
accompany the hon. sir Stawford Raffles 
to this pestileutial island. 

On the 18th of July last, in the 37th 
year of his age, at the camp, near Neliore, 
in the province of Melwa, lieut.-colonel 
Jobn Lyall, of the honourable East India 
Company’s service, second son of the late 
John Lyall, esq. of Findon, in Sussex, 

At Paris, aged 92, the abbe Morellet, 
dean of the French academy. 

BevpFrorpsHiRe.— The magistrates at the 
late Bedford sessions came to the following 
laudable resolutions :-— 

Resolved, ist. That the system of rounds- 
men, or paying labourers a certain portion 
of their labour out of the poor rates, which 
has too long prevailed in this county, is 
destructive ef the moral energies of the 
labourer, and equally injurious to the infe- 
rest of the farmer, who has a right to ex- 
pect a fair and adequate portion of labour 
from the bands employed on his farm. 

2d. That, in order to discourage this 
pernicious practice, we recommend to the 
several magistrates in this county, within 
their respective divisions, not to allow in 
future any sums which shall, after the first 
day of February next, be so paid out of the 
poor rates, in the overseers’ accounts. 

Berksuire.—Died, at Shottesbrook, 
aged 94, Mr. Janes Green, gamekeeper for 
the last 70 years to colonel Vansittart. As 
a proof that nocturnal watchings are not 
inimical to health, his predecessor, John 
Harding, who passed all his life as game- 
keeper in the same family, and lies buried 
at Shottesbrook, had reached the same 
exact age of 94. 

BvuckINGHAMSHIRE. Married, at 

hingford, Bucks, the Rev. William Lake, 
Baker, M.A. rector of Hargrave, North- 
amptonshire, to Harriet, danghter of the 
Rev. Robert Lewis, rector of Chingford. 

Died, of a dropsy, which terminated in 
apoplexy, at his seat, Buckland, Bucks, 
sir J. Throgmorton, bart. 

At her house, Aston Clinton, Bucks, 
dowager lady Williams, relict of sir David 
Williams, of Sarrett, in the county of Herts, 
bart. 

CamprinGe.—Died, after a severe ill- 
ness of a few days duration, and in the 23a 
year of his age, at his rooms in ‘Trinity 
college, y maee Nethercoat Cooke, scho- 




















igr of that society, and eldest son of Richard 
Cooke, Esq. of Dartford, Kent. 

In Trinity-street, in the 65th year of his 
age, the Rev. John Shepherd, B.D. of 
Trinity college, deputy chancellor of the 
diocese of Ely, nearly forty years minister 
of St. Michael, Cambridge, and vicar of 
Walkeringham, Nottinghamshire : both liv- 
ings are in the patronage of Trinity col- 
lege. 

In the 20th year of his age, Francis Bacon 
Longe, Esq. of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
eldest sou of the Rev. Join Longe, of Cod- 
denham, Suffolk. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE,—ITt is asserted that 
this and several other counties intend get- 
ting acts of parliament for establishing 
courts of request for cheaply recovering 
small debts. 

Cuesnire.— Died, at the castle, lien- 
tenant Robert Griffith, of colonel! Blackett’s 
independent company of invalids, probably 
the last surviving officer who served under 
the lamented general Wolfe at Quebec. 
He was attended to the grave by a party of 
the 52d regiment. 

CornwaLi.—Died, at South Pether- 
win, near Launceston, aged 110, Mrs, 
Elizabeth Turner. 

At St. Evan parsonage, Rev. Thomas 
Tregenna Hamley, aged 59 years. 

CumBerRLANn.—Rev. Thomas Ramshay, 
vicar of Brampton, has made a handsome 
donation of oatmeal to the poor hovve- 
keepers of the parish under his care. 

The earl of Carlisle with his accustomed 
liberality, caused 140 cart-loads of coals to 
be distributed to the poor of Brampton. 

DEVONSHIRE,—Married, Charles Gif- 
ford, Esq. of Parker's Well House, Exeter, 
to Mary, eldest daughter of Fairfax Moore, 
Esq. of Staffordshire. 

Robert Harvey, Esq. eldest son of sir 
R. B. Harvey, bart. of Langley Park, 
Bucks, to Jemima Jane, only daughter of 
the late J. R. Collins, of Hatch Court, 
Somerset. 

At Sandford, William Teer Hawke, 
Esq. of Biddeford, to Rebecca, third 
daughter of the late Rev. George Bent, 
rector of Jacobstow. 

Died, at Chudleigh, Margaret, wife of 
Benj. Le Mesurier, Esq. late of Hackney. 

DorseTsuire.—Died, at Melbury 
House, Carolina Leonora, countess of II- 
chester, in child-bed of her fourth child ; 
her ladyship was the daughter of the right 
Rev. lord George Murray, late bishop of 
St. David's, brother to the Duke of Athol. 

Essex.—Early in the morning of Jan. 
21, some sacrilegious offenders broke into 
the parish-church of St. Margaret, Bark- 
ing, and stole two surplices, one gown, 
two scarfs, aud two towels, fortunately the 
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communion-plate had been removed for 
the purpose of being cleaned. 
Hampswine.— Died, at Longstock, near 


Stockbridge, Rev. H. Arnold, rector of 
that parish, and many years a resident of 
Bath; an elegant scholar, and pious divine. 
To his family his loss (as indeed is too often 
the lamentable case with those whose 
chief dependence rests on clerical life) is 
irreparable. 

HerRTFoR DsHIRE.—Thie Earl of Bridge- 
water, who resides at Ashridge Castle, near 
Hemel Hempstead, has been lately chosen 
a churchwarden, and serves personally. 
The first day was Christmas-eve, when 
among other things which he said in the 
vestry, he observed, “ We will have no 
poor’s-rate hereafter, send them to the cas- 
tle, and [ will employ and pay them all.” 
We since learn, that his lordship's pay 
gives perfect satisfaction, and there will 
be employment for a year to come. 

A most respectable meeting of gentle- 
men was lately held at the vestry-room of 
Sarratt, to consider the propriety of 
establishing a benefit-society for the lower 
class of people in Sarratt, and the adjoin- 
ing parishes. After some conversation, 
the idea was cordially approved of, and the 
rules for the society’s government, as pro- 
posed by the Rev. John Foster, were 
agreed to unanimously. The following 
gentlemen then gave in their names as 
honorary members :—the earl of Claren- 
don, Rev. sir Join Filmer, bart. Rev. 
Selby Heals, Rev. John Foster, R. Day, 
Esq. J. V. Surtees, Esq. Rad. Squire, Esq. 
J. Cunningham, Esq. Rd. Packer, Esq. 
Rd. Pierpont, Esq. Mr. Davis, Mr. Stee- 
vens, and Mr. Moate. 

A destructive fire broke out, January 16, 
at the house of the Rev, Samael Edward 
Yeasely, at Stoke Burnham, which totally 
destroyed the house, together with a 
valuable library and furniture, not a ves- 
tige of which was saved. The fire broke 
out in the laundry, in the centre of the bot- 
tom of the house, where the servants had 
been washing, after bed-time ; and the in- 
mates had enough to do to save themselves. 
Mr. Yeasely and part of his family were in 
London. It is said that the library only 
was insured. 

Birth.—At Albury-place, Cheshunt, the 
lady of John S. Jessopp, Esq. barrister at 
law, of her seventh daughter. 

Died, at Wymondley, Rev. Mr. Parrey, 
aged 65, tutor of the academy at that 
place, : 

Kent.—Married, Frederick, eldest son 
of William Manning, Esq. M. P. of Combe 

3ank, to Elizabeth Edunumds, eldest daugh- 
ter of Edmund Turnor, Esq. of Stoke 
Rochford, Lincolnshire. 
s 2 
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Died, at his honse at Bromley, aged 74, 
William Walmsley, Esq. nearly twenty 
years clerk of the papers of the house of 
lords, after a painful and protracted illness, 
which he bore with that piety aud resig- 
nation, that always distinguished him dur- 
ing life. 

Jan. 14. At Boxley Honse, in his 6° 
year, John Coker, Esq. of Bicester, in the 
county of Oxford. 

At St. Leonard’s, West Malling, Kent, 
F. H. Douce, Esq. one of the magistrates 
of that county. 

Lancasuire.—tIn the streets of Liver- 
Pool, not a single mendicant, or beggar, is 
now to be seen. A whipping, and a pass 
to their respective legal places of settle- 
lement, are the principal methods which 
have been adopted by the chief magistrate, 
for the suppression of these characters. 

Died, at Liverpool, the right hon. lady 
Crewe, The remains were interred in the 
family vault at Barthomley, near Crewe 
Hall, Cheshire. 

LincounsHIRE.—The presentation of a 
minister to the new chapel of ease at Bos- 
ton, is to be, for the first fifteen years, in 
the subscribers at large, and alier that 
period, in the corporation only. This has 
been agreed to at a public meeting. 

Died, at Stamford, W. Johnson, Esq. 
banker. 

Mipptestx.—Kirg’s Bench.— Libel.— 
On the motion of Mr, G. Marriott, Mr. 
Richard Carlile, the bookseller and pub- 
lisher, of Fleet-street, was brought up to 
plead to an indictment and an intormation, 
the one charging him with publishing a 
wicked and biasphemons libel on the Old 
Testament, and the other with a like of- 
fence upon the New ‘Testament, tending to 
bring the Christian religion into scandal and 
contempt, and to excite religion and irre- 
verence towards the Holy Scriptures. The 
alleged libels appeared to be republications 


of dittereut parts of Paine’s “ Age of 


Reason.” The defendant pleaded not 
guilty to cach of these proceedings, and 
gave security to appezr and take bis trial 
in the sittings after the present term, bim- 
self in 2001. and two sureties in 100], each, 
for the first libel; and for the second, 
himself in i001. and two sureties in 50). 
each. 

Norrot.x.—At the late quarter-sessions 
at Lynn, there was not one prisoner for 
trial, nor any business whatever to come 
before the court, a circumstance truly sin- 
gular in a place of such a numerous popn- 
lation. 

Died, of a lingering illness, at Gayton 
Thorpe, Elizabeth, third daughter of Mr. 
Kendle of this place. 


[FEs. 


NotrincHAmMsmre.—Births.~The lady 
of H. Willoughby, Esq. M.P. of Apsley 
Hall, of a son. 

At Nottingham, the lady of lieutenant 
colonel Chichester Crookshank, of the 3d 
foot of a sen. 

Married, Rev. W. Tiffin, vicar of Mat- 
tersea and Hayton, to the daughter of the 
late Chris. Rolleston, Esq. of Walnall. 

Oxrorpsuie.—Died, at Banbury, J. 
Barnes, Esq. one of the senior members of 
the corporation, and formerly an eminent 
brewer, 

Jolin Heys, Esq. barrister of Lincoln’s- 
inn, and fellow of Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge. He was an universal and elegant 
scholar, and a finished gentleman. Whilst 
at the University he gained every prize. 

KuTLANDsHIRE.—Married, at Little 
Casterton, the Rev. Thomas Shore, of 
Bury St. Edmunds, to Margaret Anne, 
datighter of the Rev. Richard Twopeny. 

SoM-RstTsHiRE.— Died, at Hinton 
St. George, ou the 14th of January, John 
earl Paulett, viscount Hinton: the noble 
lord on the preceding evening, had directed 
the borses to be put to the post-chariot 
early in the next day. At five in the morn- 
ing, the countess was alarmed by the sud- 
den indispositiou of the earl: he was seized 
with an apoplectic fit, and never spoke 
afterwards. His lordship lingered until 11 
at nighi, wien he expired, in the 63d year of 
his age. His lordship was twice married; 
by his first wife, Sophia, daughter of sir 
George Pocock, be had ten children, five 
of whom died in the flower of youth and 
mavhood, the remaining five are, John vis- 
count Hinton, who snueceeds to the title 
and estate; Sophia, married to viscount 
Barnard, eldest son of the earl of Darling- 
ton; George, a post captain in the navy, 
married to Miss Dallas, daughter of sir 
George Dallas, bart. ; Mary, one of tle 
ladies of the bedchamber to the princesses ; 
aud Augusta Mary. He married secondly, 
lacy Smith Burgess, who lives to deplore 
his loss. 

At Bath, dame Sarah Gordon, relict of 
the late sir William Gordon, of Embo, 
North Britain. 

STAFFORPSHIRE.— Died, in the 80th year 
of his age, the Rev. George Green, of 
Penn, near Wolverhampton. 

Surrotx.—In the parish of Laxfield the 
parishioners have come to the determina- 
tion of farming by trustees, the lands be- 
longing to the poor, and to apply the pro- 
fits to their benefit. With this view, a 
system of regulations ha¢ been adopted, 
combined with that of savings’ banks, 
which if duly acted upon, it is presumed, 
will searcely fil of upholding the inde- 
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pendence of the poor, and bettering their 
condition. 

Died, at Lng Melford, the Rev. J. 
Leroux, thirty years rector of that place. 

Aged 73, Charles Stested, Esq. of Ips- 
wich, formerly lieut. col. in the East Suf 
folk militia, and many years an active ma- 
gistrate for the county. 

Surry.—Some public-spirited persons 
in the neighbourhood of Egham are endea- 
vouring to establish an anoual agricultural 
meeting, to encourage the poorer classes 
of parishioners in their endeavour to subsist 
without parocaial relief, and to institute 
premiums for the reward of diligence and 
fidelity in agricultural servants. It is pro- 
posed that Egham, Sunninghill, Windle- 
sham, Chobham, and Thorpe, shall form a 
district for these laudable purposes. 

Married, at Cheam, the Rev. George 
Millett, M.A. fellow of Christ's college, 
Cambridge, to Eliza Amelia, eldest dangh- 
ter of the late John Agnew, esq. 

Sussex.—We feel great pleasure in an- 
nouncing to the inhabitants of Brighton, 
that the splendid donations of 7,1001. and 
5,0001. directed by the will of the late 
Swan Downer, Esq. to be invested in the 
endowment of a school in this place, for 
the education of poor children, and for the 
clothing of the aged poor, have been con- 
firmed by the decretal order of the vice- 
chancellor. This cheering information was 
given to the commissioners, who lately 
visited this town, by Ebenezer Johnston, 
Esq. and the Rev. William Johnston, the 
executors, in the presence of our worthy 
vicar, who, as an official trustee, desired 
the commissioners to record, in their mi- 
nutes, his entire approbation of the manage- 
ment and explanation of those gentlemen. 
By this decree, the executors are protected 
from the personal responsibility they had 
generously incurred, of several hundred 
pounds, by the distribution of clothes to 
50 poor residents in this town, for the last 
three years. We understand that 1,000), 
which came under the Mortmain act, is 
directed to be distributed among the tes- 
tator’s next of kin. 

On New Year's Day, 159 children of the 
Maresfield national school for boys and 
girls, partook of tie annual bounty of sir 
John and lady Shelley, at Maresfield- 
park. After an excellent dinner of beef 
and plumb pudding, rewards were dis- 
tributed to the children of bibles and clothes. 
Sums of from one to two guineas each, 
were also given by way of premiums to dif- 
ferent labourers of the parish, who had not 
received parochial relief—for the best gar- 
den—the neatest cottage, &c. &c. and these 
are to be continued annually, 
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Died, at Eastbourne, aged 69, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Mortimer, the last surviving sis- 
ter of the celebrated painter of that name, 
and of the late Charles Smith Mortimer, 
Esq. comptroller of the customs at East- 
bourne. 

Wittsatre.—Died, at Salisbury, at the 
Black Horse Inn, aged 24 years, the Rev. 
John Hughes, B.A. of Pembroke college, 
Oxford, and late curate of St. Mary 
Magilalen church, Tannton. He attended 
the late ordination at Salisbury, for the 
purpose of being ordained to priests’ orders, 
where he took the typlius fever, which ter- 
minated the lite of this most promising 
divine. 

YorksHtreE.——Leeds.—A meeting of 
gentlemen was lately held at the court- 
house here, when it was resolved, that it 
will tend materially to the advantage of 
the town and neighbourhood, to form an 
institution under the name of the Leeds 
Philosophical and Literary Society. It 
was also proposed to erect a building, in 
which the transactions of the institution 
may be carried on, A subscription was 
opened and properly encouraged. 

Married, at Leeds, Thomas Kinnear, Esq. 
eldest son of George Kinnear, Esq banker, 
of Edinburgh, to Susanna, third daughter 
of Benjamia Gott, Esq. of Armley House, 
near Leeds. 

Died, on the 5th inst. Marianne, the 
wite of the Rev. G. Kenrick, of Hull, and 
youngest dangiter of the late Rev. R. 
Hodgson, of Hall. 

The Rev. Fletcher Dixon, LL.D. vicar 
of Duffield, Yorkshire. 

At his house in Blake-street, York, in 
his 84th year, the Rev. Jolin Deere Tho- 
mas, D.D. rector of Kirby Misperton, in 
this county. 


IRELAND. 


State of prisous.—It appears from a 
circnlar letter, sent by Mr. Grant to the 
magistrates throughout the country, that 
inquiries will be officially made into the 
state of various prisons in Ireland. 

Died, on the 4th inst. at Stokestown 
House, Roscommon, aged 81, Maurice, lord 
baron Hartland, His lordship was married, 
in 1765, to the hon. Catherine Moore, 
daughter of Stephen lord Mountcashel, 
by whom he has left issue, the hon. major- 
general ‘Tiomas Mahon, now Jord Hart- 
land; the hon. major-general Stephen Ma- 
hon, lieutenant-colonel of the 7th dragoon 
guards ; and Rev. Maurice Mahon, oue of 
the prebendaries of St. Patrick’s cathedral. 
This family is traditionally descended from 
the ancient princes of Munster ; and on the 
first arrival of the English, in the reign of 
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Henry I1., had large possessions in that 
province, over which they ruled as here- 
ditary chieftains. 


WALES. 


According to the bequest of the late 
lady Venryhon, six bells have been placed in 
the tower of the village church of Liande- 
gai; the church is also beautifying under 
the direction of Mr. Turner, architect of 
Whitehurch. 

Births.—At Ruthen, the lady of the 
Rev. R. Newcome, warden of Ruthen, of 
a@ son. 

At the vicarage, Lianasa, the lady of the 
Rev. Henry Parry, of a son. 


CAMBRIAN SOCIETY. 
EISTEDDFOD FOR 1619. 


In pursuance. of proposals before com- 
municated to the public, a meeting was 
lately held at Carmarthen, the Right Hon. 
Lord Dynevor in the chair, which formed 
itself into a society for the preservation 
of the remains of ancient British litera- 
ture, poetical, historical, antiquarian, sa- 
cred and moral, and for the encouragement 
of the national music. At an adjournment 
of the meeting to the palace, at Aberg- 
willy, letters from the Right Hon, Lord 
Kenyon, the Right Hon. Lerd Cawdor, 
the Right Rev. the Bishops of St. Asaph, 
Banger, and Llandaff, from Sir W. W. 
Wynne, Sir Thomas Mostyn, Sir Robert 
Vaughan, Sir Edward Price Lloyd, Sir 
Charles Morgan, J. W. Griffith, Esq. the 
Rev. Archdeacon Jones, the Rev. Edward 
Davies, and the Rev. G. Strong, were read, 
containing the most cordial assurances of 
co-operation in forwarding the views of the 
society. A committee was at the same 
time appointed, to propose prize subjects 
for the ensuing year, and other papers to 
be produced at the next meeting ; and the 
Rev. David Rowland was appointed secre- 
tary to the society. It was aiso proposed 
and agreed to, as expedient for promoting 
the objects of the society, that the mem- 
bers and others who may be possessed of 
Welsh manuscripts, be solicited to transmit 
to the secretary, notices or lists of them in 
writmg, specifying their titles, with parti- 
cular descriptions. Mr. Edward Williams, 
the bard, was appeinted by the society to 
superintend the printing of tlre society's 
publications at Carmarthen, and to give 
instructions to young students in Welsh 
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poetry and literature. The society took 
forward with great interest to the esta- 
blishment of a committee in the metropo- 
lis, to co-operate with the general Cambrian 
Society, in forwarding its designs, and ex- 
tending its connections. 

The following prizes are proposed by the 
Cambrian Society for the year 1819, viz.— 
five guineas for the best Englyn on the 
Harp new strung; ten guineas for the best 
Awdl on the Death of the Queen; and 
twenty guineas, or a medal of not less value 
than twenty guineas, for the best poem in 
any one, or all of the four and twenty me- 
tres, on the Death of Sir Thomas Picton ; 
also, ten guineas for the best English essay 
on each of the following subjects, viz.— 

1. On the language and learning of Bri- 
tain under the Roman government, with a 
particular reference to the testimony of 
Martial (Dicitur et nostros cantare Bri- 
tannia versus) and of Juvenal, and to the 
influence of Agricola’s schools. 

2. On the distinct characters, and com- 
parative advantages of the Bardic institu- 
tions of Carmarthen and Glamorgan, and 
ov the notices which remain of each. 

Also a silver harp, value five guineas, 
with a gratuity, will be given to the best 
proticient on the harp, and other gratuities 
to the several competitors to defray their 
expences, 

The verses and essays to be delivered in 
to the secretary, at the vicarage, Carmar- 
then, on or before the 1st of May, 1819; 
on or before which day, the candidates for 
the silver harp must send their names to 
the secretary. The successful compositions 
will be recited at Carmarthen on the first 
Thursday in July. The prize for the best 
performance on the harp will be decided 
at the music meeting, which will be held 
for the benefit of decayed barpers, on the 
Friday in the same week. 

The prizes of the Church Union Society 
in the diocese of St. David's are adjudged 
as follows:—The premium (by benefac- 
tion) of fifty pounds to Eusebius Exonien- 
sis, for the best essay on the Evidence from 
Scripture, that the soul immediately after 
death is not in a state of insensibility, but 
of happiness or misery.—The society has 
also adjudged ten pounds each to two other 
essays on the same subject, viz. the Rev. 
John Grant, late of St. John’s college, Ox- 
ford; and the Rev. Edward Griffin, B.A. 
perpetual curate of Great Bowden, near 
Market Harborough, Leicestershire, 
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DIVINITY. 

Practical Sermons on various Subjects, 
chiefly designed to illustrate and enforce the 
Principle of Christian Responsibility. 8vo, 
7s. 

A Sermon preached in the Parish Church 
of Wasing, on Sunday, Nov. 29, 1818, and 
at Newbury, on Sunday, Dec. 6, 1818, on 
the Death of her late Majesty the Queen. 
By the Rev. Samuel Slocock, Rector of Was- 
ing, &c, 1s. 6d. 

A Sermon preached at the Church of St. 
Mary, Aldermary, on Wednesday, Dec. 2, 
1818, being the Day of Her Majesty’s In- 
terment ; and at the Churches of St. Antho- 
lin and St. Michael Bassishaw, on the Sun- 
day following. Py the Rev. H. B. Wilson, 
D.D. F.S.A. Rector of the United Parishes of 
St. Mary, Aldermary, and St. Thoinas, 
Apostle, &c. 4s. 

Four plain Reasons, in afew plain Words, 
wherefore a Churchman ought not to sub- 
scribe to the Bible Society ; in a Letter froin 
a Clergyman to his Parishioners. 1s. 6d. 

A Sermon preached at St. Peter’s Cathe- 
dral, Exeter, on Thursday, Oct. 22, 1518, 
being the Anniversary of the Diocesan So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
By the Rev. William Oxnam, A.M. Preben- 
dary of the Cathedral, and Rector of St. 
Petroch’s, Exeter. 1s. 

A Sermon, on the Death of her late Ma- 
jesty Queen Charlotte, preached before the 
University of Cambridge, on Dec. 6, 1818. 
3y Herbert Marsh, D.D. F-R.S. and F.A.S. 
Lord Bishop of Landaff. 1s. 6d. 

Antinomianism Unmasked. Being an In- 
quiry into the distinctive Characteristics of 
the two Dispensations of Law and Grace. 
By Samuel Chase, A.M. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

High Quarrel with the Pope; or Reforma- 
tion in the Catholic Church of Germany, 
and the Downfal of Papal Authority: de- 
tailed in a Correspondence between the 
Court of Rome and Baron Von Wesscuberg, 
Bishop of Constance, &c. 5s. 6d. 

The Claims of the Church of England to 
the Fidelity of its Members, calmly, fairly, 
and plainly stated; a Sermon for Distribu- 
tion. By the Rev. R. Warner. 6d. 

Observations on the Employment of Sun- 
day ; and on the principal Fasts and Holi- 
days of the Church of England; with short 
Prayers and suitable Forms of Self-Exami- 
nation for each Day, intended chiefly for the 
Use of those who have not Leisure to read 
larger Treatises. 1s. 

The Authority, Nature, and Duties, of the 
Christian Ministry ; a Sermon preached in 
the Cathedral of Gloucester, at the general 
Ordination, on Sunday, Dec. 20, 1818. By 
Edwin Jacob, A.M. Curate of St. Michael’s, 
Gloucester, 2s. ; 

Real Charity and Popular Charity; a 


Discourse delivered in Charter-Honse Chapel, 
London, on Friday, Dec. 12, 1818, being 
Founder’s Day. By the Rev. Josiah Tho- 
mas, M.A. Archdeacon of Bath. 1s. 

Observations on Mr. Faber’s Third Volame 
ofa Dissertation on the Prophecies, relative 
to the great Period of 1260 Years. By the 
Author of “ Remarks on some Parts of Mr. 
Faber’s former Volumes,” &c. 2s. €id. 

A Sermon preached in the Temple Church, 
on Wednesday, Dec. 2, 1818, being the Day 
of her late Majesty’s Funeral. By the 
Rev. John Lonsdale, M.A. Assistant Preacher 
at the Temple, and late Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. 1s. 6d, 

Observations on the Provision intended 
for the Clergy, under the Act 58 Geo. 3. 
cap. 45. for building, and promoting the 
Building, of additional Churches in populous 
Parishes, in a Letter addressed to the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Liverpool. By Jobn Moore, 
A.M. Lecturer of St. Martin’s, Birmingham, 
and late Fellow of Worcestet College, Ox- 
ford, 1s. 

The Proper Deity and Distinct Persona- 
lity, Agency and Worship, of the Holy Spi- 
rit; vindicated against the recent Cavils of 
Baring, Bevan, Corvan, and others, late 
Seceders from the Church of England. By 
Robert Harkness Carne, A.B. 12mo. 4s, 

Discourses on the Principles of Religious 
Worship, and Subjects connected with them; 
and particularly the Liturgy of the Church 
of England; with Notes, illustrative and ex- 
planatory. By the Rev. C. Mayo, LLB, 
8vo. Ts. 

A Sermon preached at the Chapel Royel, 
Brighthelmstone, on October 1, 1818, being 
the Anniversary of the Lewes Deanery Com- 
mittee of the Society for Prometing Chris- 
tian Knowledge, in Aid of the Funds of the 
Institution. Ky the Rev. Jobn Prowett, A.M, 

Rector of Edburton, Sussex. 1s. 6d. 

A Sermon preached at the Chureh of St. 
Mary, Newington, Surry, on Sunday, Oct. 
25, 1818, for the Benefit of the United Pa- 
rochial National Charity and Sunday Schools 
of that Parish, By the Rev. Edward Bow- 
man Vardon, LL.B. of Clare Hall, Cam- 
bridge, Curate and Lecturer of st. Aan’s, 
Westminster. 1s. 6d. 

HISTORY. 

The Tour of Africa; containing a concise 
Account of all the Conntries in that Quarter 
of the Globe, hitherto visited by Europeans ; 
with the Manners and Customs of the In- 
habitants, selected from the best Authors, 
and arranged by Catherine Hutton. 8vo, 
12s. 

Memoirs of tae Conrt of Louis XIV. styled 
the Augustan /Era of France. 3 vols. 8vo. 
11. 16s. 

A Classical Tour through Italy and Sicily ; 
tending to illustrate some Districts, which 
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have not been described by Mr. Eustace, in 
his Classical Tour. By Sir Richard Colt 
Hoare, Bart. 4to. 21. 2s. 

Historical Memoirs, respecting the Eng- 
lish, lrish, and Scottish Catholics, from the 
Reformation to the present Time. By 
Charles Butler, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 4s. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


A Journal of the Life, Travels, and Chris- 
tian Experience of Thomas Chalkley, writ- 
ten by himself. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

A Brief Memoir of her late Majesty 
Queen Charlotte, with authentic Anecdotes 
and elegiac Verses. By Thowas Williams. 
Zs. 6c. 

The Annual Biography and Obituary for 
1819. 8vo. 15s. 


POLITICAL. 

A Letter to H. Broughain, Esq. M.P. in 
Reply to the Strictures on Winchester Col- 
lege, coutained in bis Letter to Sir Sainael 
Romilly. From the Rev. Liscombe Clarke, 
A.M. Fellow of Wincbester College, 2s. 6d. 

A few Observations upon the Controversy 
respecting the late Measures of Parliainent 
for correcting Abuses in public Charities, 
connected with the Education of the Poor. 
Gd. 
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MIbOFLLANEOUS. 

Letters on the Importance, Duty, and 
Advantages, of Early Rising; addressed to 
Heads of Families, the Man of Business, the 
Lover of Nature, the Stadent, and the 
Christian. 8vo. 6s. 

The Miscellaneous Works, in Prose and 
Verse, of George Hardinge, Esq M A.F.R.S. 
F.S.A. Senior Justice of the Counties of 
Brecon, Glamorgan, and Radnor. 3 Vols. 
8vo. 2). 2s. 

Transactions of the Literary Society of 
Bowbay. 4to, Qi. 12s. 6d. 

A brief Account of the Guildhall of the 
City of London, By J. B. Nichols, F.S.A, 
With an internal View, by J. C. Buckler ; 
and a View of the old Front, by Mr. 
Schnebbelie. Svo. 5s. 

A Defence of Dr. Jonathan Swift, Dean 
of St. Patrick’s ; in Answer to certain Ob- 
servations in his Life and Writings, in the 
Fifty-third Number of the Edinburgh Re- 
view. 8vo. Ss. 

The Peerage of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland. By Juhn De- 
brett. Twelfth Edition, corrected to Jan, 
1819, 2 Vols, 11. 4s. 

Letters from the Hon. Horace Walpole, to 
the Rev. W. Cole, and Others; trom the 
Year 1745 to the Year 1782. 4to. 1, 7s, 











LITERARY IN 


TELLIGENCE, 


WORKS IN THE PRESS, 


A Volume of Sermons (dedicated by 
Permission to the Rev. Dr. Magee, Dean 
of Cork) chiefly designed to illustrate and 
enforce the Principle of Christian Respon- 
sibility, will be published in a few Days. 

A Churchman’s Second Epistle, with 
Notes and [ilustrations,, by the Author of 
Religio Cierici; also, a third Edition of 
Religio Clerici, Epistle the First, with 
Notes and Illustrations, will speedily be 
published. 

Dr. Clarke’s Travels through Denmark, 
Sweden, Lapland, Finland, Norway, and 
Russia, will be published on the 1st of 
lebruary. 

A new Edition of a Song to David, by 
the late C. Smart, M.A. will appear at the 
same Time, 

A Defence of the Poor Laws, with a 


Plan for the Suppression of Mendicity, by 
Mr. Samuel Roberts, will be published 
early in February. 

Illustrations of Scripture; first, from 
the Geography of the East; secondly, the 
Natural History of the East; and thirdly, 
from the Customs and Manners of aucieut 
and wodern Nations, by Professor Paston 
of Edinburgh, in two Volumes is in the 
Press. 

A History of the Crusades undertaken 
for the Recovery of the Holy Land, by 
Mr. Mills, Author of a History of Muham+ 
medanism, is preparing for the Press. : 

A new Edition of the late Dr, Pearson’s 
Family Prayers, is printing. 

A new Volume of Sermons, by Dr. 
Chalmers, of Glasgow, is in the Press, 


a en nee 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The subject of P.’s recommendation has been considered, but cannot 
be complied with at present. 

Tyro and a True Churchman have been received. 

A Hampshire Incumbent, P. R. and M. S. are under consideration. 
‘ F’. De Courcy is xeceived, and highly appreved ; he shall hear further 
ron US, / 








